





From the Examiner of 14th Feb. 
GUIZOT AND THIERS. 


Tue debates and divisions in the French parlia- 
ment have begun to assume a shape, and betoken 
a state of things, new to that country. Heretofore 
that body has presented a number of parties, and 
a crowd of leaders, struggling, crossing, and unit- 
ing one day, to break asunder the next. People 
were as much puzzled with the motions of these 
political fractions, as if they overlooked a game of 
chess of which they had lost the clue. And were 
it not for the king, who knew how to manipulate 
all these fractions, and move all these knights and 
pawns, chaos would have come of it. That cun- 
ning machinist seems, however, to have arranged 
and organized all the wills, wheels, and interests 
under his hand in such perfection, that they now 
move through the regular play of représentative 
government almost without winding up, and with- 
out requiring more than now and then a little look- 
ing to. 

We hear no more of Tiers parti, centre gauche, 
centre droit, and such subdivisions. ‘The Chamber 
of Deputies is divided into the two good old dis- 
tinct parties of government and opposition, the 
former commanding a majority of from sixty to 
seventy. M. Guizot heads one, Count Molé and 
all minor or rival chiefs of the conservatives having 
disappeared or hidden their diminished heads. The 
Soult party isdefunct. So isthe Molé party. The 
very name of Doctrinaire has been forgotten. M. 
Lamartine has rallied to M. Guizot. A score of 
Legitimists have rallied to the court. The conser- 
vative party has become perfectly homogeneous, 
as the French would say, and presents a broad, 
dominant, and inexpugnable phalanx. 

A similar change has been wrought in the French 
liberal opposition. We hearno more of the repub- 
licans, or the movement party, or the social party ; 
of M. Barrot’s friends, M. Dufaure’s clique, or M. 
Dupin’s coterie. All are blended; and all have 
acted, spoken, and voted in the late debates as one 
man. ‘They have mustered from 140 to 160 votes, 
and constitute a formidable, well organized, and 
talented minority. M. Thiers is the avowed leader 
of this minority. He has thrown aside all the du- 
biety of his past position, and has flung himself, 
heart and soul, amongst the liberals of the left, to 
sink or swim with them. M. Dupin has done al- 
most as much. M. Barrot, weighed down by the 
loss of an only child, and not a little disgusted with 
politics, seems tranquilly to resign himself to second 
place. M. Dufaure even appears to have sunk his 
jealousy of M. Thiers. He and Guizot are thus 
the Fox and Pitt of their time. 

The probable result of this seems to be the pro- 
longation of M. Guizot’s ministerial reign. He 
has no longer a competitor in the ranks of the con- 
servatives. M. Duchatel is talked of ; but M. Du- 


chatel is merely a second edition of M. Montalivet, 
more pompous, more dull, and more pretentious. 
As a conservative leader, there exists no competi- 
tor to Guizot, at least none that has yet appeared 
above the horizon. 
M. Thiers is his only rival. But M. Thiers has 
cul. 
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done himself much harm, more especially by his 
book, which has imperialized him. M. Thiers could 
scarcely, after having undertaken such a task, exe- 
cute it in another way than he has done, viz. pan- 
egyrizing Napoleon, and war, and resuscitating old 
Napoleonite ideas. This may be very well for the 
historian, but for the politician of 1846 it is all 
visionary. Thus M. Thiers devotes a long chapter 
of his last volume to proving that the conquest of 
Egypt is the great desideratum for France. He 
supports this by an hundred reasons ad captandum, 
but by not one that could weigh with a sober or 
rational politician. And now M. Thiers in the 
Chamber would have France Jean to America in a 
quarrel with England, espouse American views of 
the rights of neutrals, and of course go to war 
with England. M. Thiers has uttered all this, 
probably, as a mere opposition argument. But in 
what a position does it place himt How could a 
sovereign select for minister a man who not only 
entertains, but avows such ideas—ideas which 
place him and the sovereign he serves in open hos- 
tility to England, at the very time when Russia is 
equally hostile to France. There is a want of 
sanity and common sense in such conduct, deeply 
to be regretted, and especially for the sake of M. 
Thiers himself. 

It is the more to be regretted that M. Thiers 
should fling himself into the rapid current of party, 
since he is not what may be called a party orator. 
He is never so effective as when taking a calm and 
grave view of a question. His late speech on = 
lic instruction shows this; so ample, so clear, 
philosophic, and convincing. Whilst in the debates 
upon France joining England for Texan independ- 
ence, M. Thiers’ cool, calm staternent was far less 
effective than M. Berryer’s turbid but eloquent 
nonsense. We have already alluded a week back 
to this part of the debate. 

Since it was disposed of, the right of search has 
been brought once more upon the fapis, and great 
censure heaped on the convention of 1842. ‘* Why,”’ 
replied M. Guizot, ‘* ye all approved of it highly 
six months ago: what has happened since?’ M. 
Dupin, however, would propose an amendment. 
M. Guizot asked him what his amendment meant, 
when M. Dupin, not being able to answer, with- 
drew it. M. Billaut pressing a similar one, it was 
negatived by a large majority. M. Dupin took 
the opportunity of making a sortie against the 
Chamber and against hiscountrymen. ‘* Why, in 
the name of Heaven,’’ quoth M. Dupin, ‘do ye 
indulge in such verbiage and high-flown language 
in your addresses? Can you not imitate the mat- 
ter-of-fact English, who say in a few words what 
they mean?’? This outburst, contrasted with the 
habitual Anglophobia of M. Dupin, gave rise to 
much merriment. 

Buenos Ayres and Madagascar had each their 
fraction of debate. In both cases the opposition 
declared the French flag to be disgraced by being 
made to serve in conjunction with the British, 
instead of fluttering and fighting alone. M. Gui- 
zot could only shrug his shoulders at such com- 
plaints, and we must own that the shrug was un- 
answerable. 





From the Columbian Magazine. 
HADDONFIELD. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW 
JERSEY. 

“ A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller ’twixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 

WorpsworTu. 


Tue latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers. The strong humility, the indwelling 
life, which then characterized that peculiar sect, 
attracted large numbers, even of the wealthy, to 
its unworldly doctrines.—Among these were John 
Haddon and his wife, Elizabeth, well educated 
and genteel people, in the city of London. Like 
William Penn, and other proselytes from the 
higher classes, they encountered much ridicule 
and opposition from relatives, and the grossest 
misrepresentations from the public. But this, as 
usual, only made the unpopular faith more dear to 
those who had embraced it for conscience sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, 
with the exception of ornamental accomplishments. 
The spinnet and mandolin, on which their mother 
had played with considerable skill, were of course 
banished; and her gay embroidery was burned, 
jest it should tempt others to a like expenditure 
of time. The house was amply furnished, but 
with the simplest patterns and the plainest colors. 
An atmosphere of kindness pervaded the whole 
. establishment, from father and mother down to the 
little errand boy, a spirit of perfect gentleness, 
unbroken by any freaks of temper or outbursts of 
glee ; as mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 

The children, in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children always do. They 
were quiet, demure and orderly, with a touch of 
quaintness in dress and behavior. Their play- 
things were so well preserved, that they might 
pass in good condition to the third generation ; no 
dogs’ ears were turned in their books, and the 
moment they came from school, they carefully 
covered their little plain bonnets from dust and 
flies. ‘To these subduing influences, was added 
the early consciousness of being pointed at as 
peculiar, of having a cross to bear, a sacred cause 
to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm affec- 
tions, uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively 
imagination. The exactly equal pressure on all 
sides in strict Quaker families is apt to produce too 
much uniformity of character; as the equal pres- 
sure of the air makes one globule of shot just like 
another. But in this rich young soul, the full 
stream, which under other circumstances might 
have overleaped safe barriers, being gently hemmed 
in by high banks, quietly made for itself a deeper 
and wider channel, and flowed on in all its fulness. 
Her countenance in some measure indicated this. 
Her large clear blue eye ‘‘ looked out honest and 
friendly into the world,’’ and there was an earnest 
seriousness about her mouth, very unusual in 
childhood. She was not handsome; but there 
-was something extremely pleasing in her fresh, 
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healthy complexion, her bright, intelligent expres- 
sion, and her firm, elastic motions. 

She was early remarked by all her acquaintance 
as a very peculiar child. In her usual proceed- 
ings, her remarks, and even in her play, there was 
a certain individuality. It was evident that she 
never intended to do anything strange. She was 
original merely because she unconsciously acted 
out her own noble nature in her own free and 
quiet way. It was a spontaneous impulse with 
her to relieve al] manner of distress.. One day she 
brought home a little half blind kitten in her 
bosom, which her gentle eloquence rescued from 
two cruel boys that had cut off a portion of its 
ears. At another time she asked to have a large 
cake baked for her because she wanted to invite 
some little girls. All her small funds were 
expended for oranges and candy on this occasion. 
When the time arrived, her father and mother 
were much surprised to see her lead in six little 
ragged beggars. They were, however, too sin- 
cerely humble and religious to express any sur- 
prise. They treated the forlorn little ones very 
tenderly, and freely granted their daughter's 
request to give them some of her books and play- 
things at parting. When they had gone, the good 
mother quietly said, ‘* Elizabeth, why didst thou 
invite strangers instead of thy schoolmates ?”’ 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
she looked up earnestly and answered, ‘* Mother, 
I wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.”’ 

The judicious parents made no circumstance of 
it, lest it should create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
an expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
root ; but the only opening for her active imagina- 
tion to spread its wings, was in the marvellous 
account she heard of America and the Indians. 
When she was five or six years old, William Penn 
visited her father’s house and described some of 
his adventures in the wilderness and his interviews 
with red men. The intelligent child eagerly 
devoured every word, and kept drawing nearer and 
nearer, till at last she laid her head upon his 
knees, and gazed into his face. Amused by her 
intense curiosity, the good man took her in his lap, 
and told her how the squaws made baskets and 
embroidered moceasins ; how they called a baby a 
pappoose, and put him ina birech-bark cradle, which 
they swung on the boughs of trees. The little 
girl’s eyes sparkled as she inquired, ** And didst 
thou ever see a pappoose-baby thyself? And hast 
thou got a moccasin-shoe ?”’ 

**] have seen them myself, and I will send thee 
a moccasin,”’ he replied, ‘* but now thou mayest go 
to thy mother, for I have other things to speak of.”’ 

That night the usually sedate child scampered 
across the bed-room with but one sleeve of her 
night-gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, 
‘‘ Ho, ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an 
Indian moccasin! Mother, ain’t thee glad’ 
Hannah, ain’t thee glad ?”’ 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible in- 
fluence of unvarying calmness. 

From that time, a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten in a bit of leather and 


called it a pappoose. If she could find a green 
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bough she stuck it in the ground for a tree, placed 
an earthen image under it for William Penn, and 
sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs. 
Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would 
unfold a bit of newspaper, and read what she 
called Friend Penn’s treaty with the red men. 
Her sisters, who were of a far less adventurous 
spirit, often said, ‘‘ We are tired of always play- 
ing Indian, why can’t thee play keep school or go 
to see grandfather ?”’ 

But Elizabeth would answer, ‘* No ; let us play 
that we ail go to settle America. Well, now sup- 
pose we are in the woods, with great, great big 
trees all around us, and squirrels running up and 
down, and wolves growling.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t like wolves,’’ said little Han- 
nah, ‘‘ They will bite thee. Father says they 
bite.”’ 

‘“*T should n’t be afraid,” replied the elder sis- 
ter; ‘*] would run into the house and shut the 
door, when they came near enough for me to see 
their eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us 
build a house ; a wigwam,I mean. Oh, dear me, 
how I should love to go to America! There 
must be such grand great woods to run about in, 
and I should love to swing the little pappooses in 
the trees.”’ 

When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went 
with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and heard, 
among other preachers, a young man, seventeen 
years of age, named John Estaugh. He was a 
new proselyte, and came from Essex county, to 
join the annual assembly of the Friends. Some- 
thing in his preaching arrested the child’s atten- 
tion and made a strong impression on her active 
mind. 
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arrangements were completed. In the mean time, 
however, circumstances occurred which led the 
good man to consider it his duty to remain in Eng- 
land.—-The younger daughters were well pleased 
to have it so; but Elizabeth, though she aequi- 
esced cheerfully in her father’s decision, evidently 
had a weight upon her mind. She was more silent 
than usual, and more frequently retired to her 
chamber for hours of quiet communion with her- 
self. Sometimes, when asked what she had upon 
her mind, she replied in the condise solemn manner 
of Friends, ‘It is a great thing to be a humble 
waiter upon the Lord ; to stand in readiness to foi- 
low wheresoever he leads the way.” 

One day some friends who were at the house 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should 
offer the tract to any of his relatives who would go 
and settle upon it. His friends answered :— 
‘*'Thy relatives are too comfortably established 
in England to wish to emigrate to the wilds of 
America.”’ 

That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
remain awhile, as she had something of importance 
to say. ‘* Dear parents and sisters,’’ said she, 
** it is now a long time since I have had a strong 
impression on my mind that it is my duty to go to 
America. My feelings have been greatly drawn 
toward the poor brethren and sisters there. It has 
even been clearly pointed out to me what I am to 
do. It has been lately signified that a sign would 
be given when the way was opened, and to-night 


She often quoted his words afterward, and| when I heard thy proposition to give the house 


began to read religions books with great diligence. | and land to whoever would occupy it, I felt at 


John Haddon invited the youth home to dine, 
as there was no room at table for the children, 
Elizabeth did not see him. 
showed her an ear of Indian corn which John 
Estaugh had given him. He had received several 
from an uncle settled in New England, and he 
brought some with him to London as curiosities. 
When the little girl was informed that the mag- 
nificent plant grew taller than herself and had 
very large waving green leaves, and long silken 
tassels, she exclaimed, with renewed eagerness, 
**Oh, how I do wish I could go to America !”’ 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so 
was the maiden; modest, gentle, and kind, but 
always earnest and full of life. Surrounding in- 
fluences naturally guided her busy intellect into 
inquiries concerning the right principles of human 
action and the rationality of customary usages. 
At seventeen, she professed to have adopted, from 
her own serious conviction, the religious opinions 
in which she had been educated. ‘There was little 
observable change in outward manner; for the 
fresh spontaneousness of her character had been 
early chastened by habitual calmness and sobriety. 
But her views of life gradually became tinged with 
a larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She often 
spoke of the freedom of life away from cities 
and alone with nature ; of mutual helpfulness in 
such a state of society, and increased means of 
doing good. 

Perhaps her influence, more than anything else, 
induced her father to purchase a tract of land in 
New Jersey, with the view of removing thither. 
Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable house 
and barns, and the family were to be transplanted 
to the New World as soon as the necessary 


Her father afterward | 











but) once that thy words were the promised sign.” 


Her parents, having always taught their chil- 
dren to attend to inward revealings, were afraid to 


oppose what she so strongly felt to be aduty. Her 


mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, asked 
if she had reflected well on all the difficulties of 
the undertaking, and how arduous a task it was 
for a young woman to manage a farm of unbroken 
land in a new country. 

Elizabeth replied :—‘* Young women have gov- 
erned kingdoms, and surely it requires less wisdom 
to manage a farm. ~But let not that trouble us, 
dear mother. He that feedeth the ravens will 
cuide me in the work whereunto he has called me. 
It is not to cultivate the farm, but to be a friend 
and physician to the people in that region that I 
am called.” 

Her father answered :—‘‘ Doubt not, my child, 
that we shall be willing to give thee up to the 
Lord’s disposings, however hard the trial may be. 
But when thou wert a very little girl, thy imagi- 
nation wus much excited concerning America ; 
therefore, thou must be very careful that no desire 
for new adventures, founded in the will of the 
creature, mislead thee from the true light in this 
matter. I advise thee for three months to make it 
a subject of solemn meditation and prayer. Then, 
if our lives be spared, we will talk farther concern- 
ing it.’’ 

During the prescribed time no allusion was 
made to the subject, though it was in the thoughts 
of all; for this highly conscientious family were 
unwilling to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expression of feeling or opinion. With simple, 
undoubting faith, they sought merely to ascertain 
whether the Lord required this sacrifice. ‘That 
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their daughter’s views remained the same, they 
pany judged by her increased tenderness towards 
all the family ; not sad, but thoughtful and ever- 
wakeful, as toward friends from whom she was 
about to separate. It was likewise observable that 
she redoubled her diligence in obtaining knowledge 
of household affairs, of agriculture, and the cure 
of common diseases. When the three months had 
expired, she declared that the light shone with un- 
diminished clearness, and she felt more strongly 
than ever that it was her appointed mission to com- 
fort and strengthen the Lord’s people in the New 
World. 

Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, 
arrangements were made for her departure, and 
all things were provided that the abundance of 
wealth or the ingenuity of affection could devise. 
A poor widow of good sense and discretion accom- 
panied her as friend and housekeeper, and two 
trusty men servants, members of the Society of 
Friends. Among the many singular manifesta- 
tions of strong faith and religious zeal connected 
with the settlement of this country, few are more 
remarkable than the voluntary separation of this 
girl of eighteen years old from a wealthy home 
and all the pleasant associations of childhood, to 
go to a distant and thinly-inhabited country, to 
fulfil what she considered a religious duty. And 
the humble, self-sacrificing faith of the parents, in 
giving up their beloved child, with such reverent 
tenderness for the promptings of her own con- 
science, has in it something sublimely beautiful, if 
we look at it in its own pure light. The parting 
took place with more love than words can express, 
and yet without a tear oneither side. Even during 
the long and tedious voyage Elizabeth never wept. 
She preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness and 
serenity to the end. 

The house prepared for her reception stood in a 
clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
dwelling. She arrived in June, when the land- 
scape was smiling in youthful beauty; and it 
seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was never 
before so clear and bright, the carpet of the earth 
never so verdant. As she sat at her window and 
saw evening close in upon her in that broad forest- 
home, and heard for the first time the mournful 
notes of the whippoor-will and the harsh screain of 
the jay in the distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, which she had 
never before experienced, not even on the ocean. 
She remained long in prayer, and when she lay 
down to sleep beside her matron friend, no words 
were spoken between them. ‘The elder overcome 
with fatigue, soon sunk into a peaceful slumber, 
but the young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, 
listening to the lone voice of the whippoor-will com- 
plaining to the night. Yet, notwithstanding this 
prolonged wakefulness, she rose early and looked 
out upon the lovely landscape.—The rising sun 
pointed to the tallest trees with his golden finger, 
and was weleomed with a gush of song from a 
thousand warblers. The poetry in Elizabeth’s 
soul, repressed by the severe plainness of her edu- 
cation, gushed up like a fountain. She dropped 
on her knees, and with an outburst of prayer ex- 
claimed fervently: “‘Oh, Father, very beautiful 
hast thou made this earth! How bountiful are 
thy gifts, O Lord!” 

To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker 
shades of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams; for the situation was lonely and 
the inconveniences innumerable.—But Elizabeth 
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easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practi- 
eal good sense and the quick promptings of her 
ingenuity. She was one of those clear, strong 
natures, who always have a definite aim in view 
and who see at once the means best suited to the 
end. Her first inquiry was, what grain was best 
adapted to the soil of her farm; and being in- 
formed that rye would yield best—‘‘ Then I shall 
eat rye bread,’ was her answer. The ear of 
Indian corn, so long treasured in her juvenile 
museum, had travelled with her across the Atlan- 
tic, and now, after the lapse of seven years, 
was planted in American soil. As the superb 
plant ripened, she acknowledged that it more 
than realized the pictures of her childish imagi- 
nation. 

But when winter came, and the gleaming snow 
spread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, 
was it not dreary then? It would have been 
dreary, indeed, to one who entered upon this mode 
of life from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire 
to do something extraordinary. But the idea of 
extended usefulness, which had first lured this 
remarkable girl into a path so unusual, sustained 
her through all its trials. She was too busy to be 
sad, and she leaned too trustingly on her Father's 
hand to be doubtful of her way. The neighboring 
Indians soon Joved her as a friend, for they found 
her always truthful, just and kind ; and from their 
veachings she added much to her knowledge of 
simple medicines. So efficient was her skill and 
so prompt her sympathy, that for many miles 
round, if man, woman or child were alarmingly ill, 
they were sure to send for Elizabeth Haddon ; and 
wherever she went, her observing mind gathered 
some new hint for the improvement of farm or 
dairy. Her house and heart were both large ; and 
as her residence was on the way to the Quaker 
meeting-house in Newtown, it became a place of 
universal resort to Friends from all parts of the 
country, travelling that road, as well as an asylum 
for benighted wanderers. When Elizabeth was 
asked if she was not sometimes afraid of way- 
farers, she quietly replied, ** Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ And true it was that she, who was 
so bountiful and kind to all, found none to injure 
her. 

The winter was drawing to a close, when late 
one evening the sound of sleigh-bells was heard 
and the crunching of snow beneath the hoofs of 
horses as they passed into the barn-yard gate. 
The arrival of travellers was too common an oc- 
currence to excite or disturb the well-ordered fam- 
ily. Elizabeth quietly continued her knitting, 
merely saying to one of the men—* Joseph, wilt 
thou put more wood on the fire? These friends, 
whoever they may be, will doubtless be cold ; for I 
observed at nightfall a chilly feeling as of more 
snow in the air.”’ 

Great logs were piled in the capacious vee 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmth, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, 
Elizabeth instantly recognized John Estaugh,whose 
preaching had so deeply impressed her at eleven 
years of age. This was almost like a glimpse of 
home—her dear old English home! She stepped 
forward with more than usual cordiality, saying, 
** Thou art welcome, friend Estaugh, the more so 
for being entirely unexpected.” 

‘* And I am glad to see thee, Elizabeth,”’ he re- 
plied, with a friendly shake of the hand. ‘* It was 
not until after I landed in America, that I heard 
the Lord had called thee hither before me ; but I 
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remember thy father told me how often thou hadst 
played the settler in the woods when thou wast 
quite a little girl.”’ 

** T am but a child still,’’ she replied, smiling. 

‘‘T trust thou art,’’ he rejoined , ‘‘and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be prophe- 
cies sent of the Lord. When I saw thy father in 
London, I had even then an indistinct idea that I 
might some time be sent to America on a religious 
visit.” 

«“ And hast thou forgotten, friend John, the ear 
of Indian corn which my father begged of thee for 
met Since then I have seen it growing; and a 
goodly plant it is, l assure thee. See!’’ she con- 
tinued, pointing to several bunc.es of ripe corn, 
which hung in their braided husks against the 
walls of the ample kitchen: ‘all that, and more, 
came from the corn left with my father. May the 
good seed sown by thy ministry be as fruitful.’’ 

** Amen,’’ replied both the guests, and for afew 
moments no one interrupted the silence. Then 
they talked much of England. John Estaugh had 
not seen any of the Haddon family for several 
years ; but he brought letters from them, which 
came by the same ship, and he had information to 
give of many whose names were as familiar as 
household words. 

The next morning it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and the 
roads were impassable. Elizabeth, according to 
her usual custom, sent out men, oxen and sledges, 
to open pathways for several poor families and for 
households whose inmates were visited by illness. 
In this duty John Estaugh and his friend joined 
heartily, and none of the laborers worked harder 
than they. When he returned glowing from this 
exercise, she could not but observe that the excel- 
lent youth had a goodly countenance. It was not 
physical beauty, for of that he had little ; it was 
that cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of 
expression which we not unfrequently see in Ger- 
mans, who above all nations look as if they carried 
a crystal heart within their manly bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients with a sled-load of medicines and pro- 
visions, John asked permission to accompany her. 
There by the bedside of the aged and the suffering, 
she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance 
warmed up with rays of love, while he spoke to 
them words of kindness and consolation ; and there 
she heard Sis pleasant voice modulate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression when he took little 
children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown 
meeting ; and there John Estaugh was gifted with 
an outpouring of the spirit in his ministry, which 
sunk deep into the hearts of those who listened to 
him. Elizabeth found it so marvellously applicable 
to the trials and temptations of her own soul, that 
she almost deemed it was spoken on purpose for 
her. She said nothing of this, but she pondered 
upon it deeply. Thus did a few days of united 
duties make them more thoroughly acquainted with 
each other than they could have been by years of 
fashionable intercourse. 

_The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the May 
following, when he stopped at her house to lodge, 
with numerous other friends, on their way to the 
quarterly meeting at Salem. 
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In the morning quite a cavalcade started from 
her hospitable door, on horseback; for wagons 
were then unknown in New Jersey. John Estaugh, 
always kindly in his impulses, busied himself with 
helping a lame and very ugly old woman, and left 
his hostess to mount her horse as she could. Most 

oung women would have felt slighted; but in 

lizabeth’s noble soul the quiet deep tide of feeling 
rippled with an inward joy. ‘‘ He is always kind- 
est to the poor and the neglected,”’ thought she, 
** verily he is a good youth.”” She was leaning 
over the side of her horse, to adjust the buckle of 
the girth, when he came up on horseback and in- 
quired if anything was out of order. With slight 
confusion and a voice Jess calm than her usual ut- 
terance, she replied, ‘‘ Nothing, friend John; I 
was merely looking to see if Joseph had buckled 
the girth securely.”’ They trotted along leisureiy 
behind the procession of guests, speaking of the 
soil and climate of this new country, and how won- 
derfully the Lord had here provided a home for his 
chosen people. Presently the girth began to slip, 
and the saddle turned so much on one side that 
Elizabeth was obliged to dismount. It took some 
time to readjust it, and when they again started the 
company were out of sight. There was brighter 
color than usual in the maiden’s cheeks and un- 
wonted radiance in her mild deep eyes. After a 
short silence, she said, in a voice slightly tremu- 
lous, ** Friend John, I have a subject of great im- 
portance on my mind, and one which nearly inter- 
ests thee. Iam strongly impressed that the Lord 
has sent thee to me as a partner for life. I tell 
thee my impression frankly, but not without calm 
and deep reflection ; for matrimony is a holy rela- 
tion and should be entered into with all sobriety. 
If thou hast no light on the subject, wilt thou ga- 
ther into the stillness, and reverently listen to thy 
own inward revealings! ‘Thou art to leave this 
part of the country to-morrow, and not knowing 
when I should see thee again I felt moved to tell 
thee what lay upon my mind.”’ 

The young man was taken by surprise ; though 
accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterizes his religious sect, the color went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment; but he 
soon became calmer, and replied, ‘‘ This thought 
is new to me, Elizabeth, and I have no light thereon. 
Thy company has been right pleasant to me, and 
thy countenance ever reminds me of William Penn’s 
title page, ‘Innocency with her open face.’ I 
have seen thy kindness to the poor, and the wise 
management of thy household. I have observed, 
too, thy warm-heartedness is tempered by a most 
excellent discretion, and that thy speech is ever 
sincere. Assuredly, such is the maiden I would 
ask of the Lord, as a most precious gift; but I 
never thought of this in connection with thee. I 
came to this country solely on a religious visit, and 
it might distract my mind to entertain this subject 
at present. When I have discharged the duties of 
my mission, we will speak further.”’ 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh than it would toa man 
more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
with the simplicity of primitive Quakers. Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden 
endeared her to his honest heart, and he found it 
difficult to banish from his thoughts the important 
subject she had suggested. It was observable in 
this singular courtship, that no mention was made 
of worldly substance. John did not say, ‘ 1 am 
poor and thou art rich ;”’ he did not even think of 
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it. And it had entered Elizabeth's mind only.in 
the form of thankfulness to God that she was pro- 
vided with a home large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union, 
but when he returned to England, in July, he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, ‘* Fare- 
well, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s will, I shall 
return to thee soon.’’ He lingered, and their hands 
trembled in each other’s clasp; then drawing her 
gently toward him, he imprinted a kiss upon her 
open, innocent forehead. She looked modestly 
into his clear honest eyes, and replied, in the kind- 
est tones, ‘* Farewell, friend John, may the Lord 
bless thee and guide thee.”’ 

In October, he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married at Newtown meeting, ac- 
cording to the simple form of the Society of Friends. 
Neither of them made any change of dress for the 
oceasion, and there was no wedding feast. With- 
out the aid of priest or magistrate, they took each 
other by the hand, and, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, calmly and solemnly promised to be kind 
and faithful toeach other. Their mutual promises 
were recorded in the church books, and the wedded 
pair quietly returned to their happy home, with 
none to intrude upon those sacred hours of human 
life: when the heart most needs to be left alone 
with its own deep emotions. 

They lived together nearly forty years in the 
greatest unity. During that period she three times 
crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged parents ; and 
he occasionally left her for a season when called 
abroad to preach. These temporary separations 
were felt as a cross, but the strong-hearted woman 
always cheerfully gave him up to follow his own 
convictions of duty. In 1742 he parted from her, 
to go on a religious visit to Tortola, in the West 
Indies. He died there in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. She published a religious tract of his, 
to which is prefixed a preface, entitled, ‘* Elizabeth 
Fstaugh’s testimony concerning her beloved hus- 
band, John Estaugh.’’ In this preface, she says 
—*‘* Since it pleased Divine Providence so highly 
to favor me with being the near companion of this 
dear worthy, I must give some small account of 
him. Few, if any, in a married state, ever lived 
in sweeter harmony than we did. He was a pat- 
tern of moderation in all things; not lifted up in 
any enjoyments, nor cast down at disappointments. 
A man endowed with many good gifts, which ren- 
dered him very agreeable to his friends, and much 
more to me, his wife, to whom his memory is most 
dear and precious.”’ 

The brick tomb in which he was buried at Tor- 
tola is still pointed out to Quaker travellers, one of 
whom recently writes—‘‘* By a circuitous path 
through a dense thicket, we came to the spot where 
Friends once had a meeting-house, and where are 
buried the remains of several of our valued minis- 
ters, who visited this island, about a century ago, 
from a sense of gospel love. ‘Time has made his 





ravages upon these mansions of the dead. The 
acacia spreads thickly its thorny branches over 
them ; near them the ceniury-blooming aloe is lux- 
uriantly growing.”’ 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twenty 





HADDONFIELD. 





ears, useful and honored to the last. The Monthly 

eeting of Haddonfield, in a published testimonial, 
speak of her thus: ‘‘ She was endowed with great 
natural abilities, which, being sanctified by the 
spirit of Christ, were much improved, whereby she 
became qualified to act in the affairs of the church, 
and was a serviceable member, having been clerk 
to the women’s pains nearly fifly years, greatly 
to their satisfaction. She was a sincere sympa- 
thizer with the afflicted, of a benevolent disposition, 
and in distributing to the poor, was desirous to do 
it in a way most profitable and durable to them, 
and if possible not to Jet the right hand know what 
the left hand did. Though in a state of affluence 
as to this world’s wealth, she was an example of 
plainness and moderation. Her heart and house 
were open to her friends, whom to entertain seemed 
one of her greatest pleasures. Prudently cheerful 
and well knowing the value of friendship, she was 
careful not to wound it herself nor to encourage 
others in whispering supposed failings or weak- 
nesses. Her last illness brought great bodily pain, 
which she bore with much calmness of mind and 
sweetness of spirit. She departed this life as one 
falling asleep, full of days, like unto a shock of 
corn fully ripe.”’ 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took 
its name from her; and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in the rear of the house, which during her 
day was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables 
and fruits, liberally distributed all round the neigh- 
borhood. The house was burned down years ago, 
but some fine old yew trees, which she brought 
from England, are still pointed out on the site 
where the noble garden once flourished. Her 
medical skill is so well remembered that the old 
nurses of New Jersey still recommend Elizabeth 
Estaugh’s salve as the ‘‘ sovereignest thing on 
earth.” 


[This story is true. We sent it toa venerable friend 
who lives in the village, and although she thinks tradi- 
tion has colored it, she pronounces it authentic. 

We will not lose the opportunity of placing on record 
our own “ testimony” about Haddonfield. We spent a 
year there at school, and it was the happiest year we had 
ever known. It was then a very small, and not a grow- 
ing place ;—always “calm as a summer’s morning.” 
How many happy walks we have had in its vicinity! 
How many happy evenings at its hospitable firesides ! 
At that time our greatest affliction was the necessity of 
going to (the only place of worship in town) Friends’ 
Meeting. It was to a restless and unsubdued spirit truly 
a “meeting for sufferings.”—If we could now sit down 
again on those spotless benches, and “ turn our mind im- 
ward,” we could imagine that the rustle of the wind pass- 
ing through the leaves of the venerable sycamores, was 
the voice of the past, mourning with us over the waste of 
life. The attachments we then formed have never been 
broken; have never been weakened. They are as fresh 
in the heart as they were a third of a century ago. We 
love to dwell upon the memory of our excellent teacher— 
our patient, gentle, and wise friend, Stephen Munson 
Day. He went to his reward thirty years ago.}—E. L. 
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ATTEMPT TO LIBERATE LAFAYETTE. 


[Tue short article upon this subject which we 
jately copied from Chambers’ Journal, reminded 
us of one which appeared thirty years ago in the 
Port Folio, a journal then conducted by John E. 
Hall, Esq., of Philadelphia. From his brother, 
who was the publisher, we have received the 
number for August, 1816, and copy from it an 
article written by Dr. Bollmann at the editor’s re- 
quest. 

The Port Folio was for many years at the head 
of our periodical literature. It was first conducted 
by Joseph Dennie—and for a whiile, by Nicholas 
Biddle. We are informed that a set is for sale in 
Philadelphia, in 47 volumes, price 125 dollars. If 
any public library in this vicinity wishes to buy it, 
address Mr. Harrison Hall, Philadelphia. ] 


An account of an Attempt, made by Dr. Bollmann, 
a Hanoverian, and Francis K. Huger, Esq., an 
American, to liberate M. de la Fayette from his 
confinement in the Castle of Olmutz. 


[The following narrative of an attempt to rescue 
the Marquis de la Fayette from his imprisonment 
at Olmutz, made in the month of November, 
1794, by Dr. Erick Bollmann, from the electorate 
of Hanover, and Francs K. Huger, Esq., of 
South Carolina, and of the previous circumstances 
which led to it—would never have been written, 
had not a most lame and imperfect account of that 
transaction appeared in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for the year 1809. If the recollection of 
that event deserved to be revived, perhaps the 
wish is excusable that its history should be known 
correctly. } 


Mr. FE. Bollmann, having graduated, as doctor 
of medicine and surgery, at the university of Got- 
tingen, in tlre spring of the year 1791, departed on 
a journey through the southern parts of Germany, 
and through France, in pursuit of medical knowl- 
edge. He staid successively at Wurtzburg, 
Mentz, Strasburg, &c., and arrived at Paris in the 
month of January, 1792, already much shaken in 
his professional faith, from the great diversity of 
medical opinions, and medical proceedings, which 
he observed among celebrated practitioners, in va- 
rious places, while all pretended equally to suc- 
cess, and commanded confidence ; generally more 
the result of prudence and dexterity than of 
science. 

He resided at Paris in the hotel of Prince Ed- 
ward, on the Boulevard, attending the lectures of 
the skilful and amiable Dessault, at the Hotel 
Dieu, and practising among the poor; whom he 
attended, at their houses, gratis, agreeably to 
notice in the public prints, in order to have an op- 
portunity of collecting a stock of facts of his own 
observation, and of acquiring experience. 

While thus engaged, it was impossible not to 
become, at the same time, deeply interested in the 
momentous events which were daily passing 
around him, and not to form an opinion with re- 
gard to the principal characters then prominent on 
the theatre of the French Revolution. 

The constituent, or national assembly, had just 
finished their labors. The new constitution had 
been adopted and sworn to by the king and the 
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constitution, were in session, and divided into two 
parties, the Jacobins and the Feuillanis; the for- 
mer of which advanced with steady, well-concert- 
ed, and measured steps, towards the completion 
of those deeds of disorganization and horror which 
soon succeeded, and which the latter, though they 
foresaw and feared, were unable to prevent. 

The doctor observed the struggles between the 
parties, and studied the character of the principal 
actors with the more attention, ashe then regu- 
larly corresponded with some of the most dis- 
tinguished literary men of his native country, who 
encouraged and gave publicity to his political 
communications. 

From the facts which fell under his notice, and 
generally from what he heard and saw, he formed 
the opinion, which he has never since had occa- 
sion to alter, that the party called Feuillants, though 
unable to overcome their opponents—because re- 
strained by principle in the choice of their means 
—were by far the most estimable men of any that 
became conspicuous in the early days of the revo- 
lution, and, it may now be added, of any that have 
become conspicuous since. It consisted chiefly of 
honest enthusiasts, sincerely wishing the establish- 
ment of a free and well regulated government—a 
true representation of the people, a vigorous ex- 
ecutive, and the supremacy of the laws. Some of 
them, like Talleyrand, saw well that these ad- 
vantages would not be speedily obtained, yet could 
act no other part than they did; while the greater 
number unfortunately knew not, that, for a nation 
to be free, it is by no means sufficient, as has been 
imagined, that she wi//s to be so. A free government 
requires essentially the habits of free men in those 
to be governed. Where these habits happen not 
to exist, as a result of fortunate circumstances, no 
earthly power can rapidly create them, and attempts 
at political freedom, in this situation, will forever 
produce nothing, except the tyranny of unprincivled 
demagogues or military leaders, and a more abject 
condition of the people, till, perhaps—after a long 
succession of convulsions and slaughter—a new, a 
thinned and suffering generation becomes suscep- 
tible of a better order of things. 

Lally de Tolendal, Talleyrand, Narbonne, La 
Fayette, the Lameths, the Montmorencys, Jou- 
court, &c. &c., were among the most prominent 
in this party. 

The 10th of August arrived. The Thuilleries 
were taken by an armed mob, and not a Parisian 
mob even, but a set of villains, collected all over 
France, and bronght to the capital for that very 
purpose, of a figure and aspect so hideous, as to be 
absolutely beyond the conception of any American 
reader. The Swiss guard of the king was mur- 
dered ; the king himself imprisoned. The doctor 
had been on the scene of action in the early part 
of the day; then at the legislative assembly, 
where they indecently debated, in the presence of 
the king and his family, how to dispose of them. 
He spent the evening with a friend in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain, and, at a Jate hour, had to tra- 
verse the city to reach his home.—Dead bodies 
were strewed over the pavement. ‘The artificial 
day of festivity prevailed, but not a soul was to be 
seen in the streets, except here and there a group 
of armed, half naked men; not a voice was to be 
heard, except now and then the horrid yell of vive 
la nation ! 

The Jacobins reigned. Murderers in pay para- 
ded the streets. Numerous lists of proscribed: 





people. The legislative assembly, under that 





persons existed, and were hourly making out. 





The barriers of Paris were shut.—When things 
had come to this state, the doctor was called upon 
by the minister of the Swedish chapel, his ac- 
quaintance, and desired to accompany him to 
Madame de Stael.—She wished to see the doctor 
on the subject of the Count de Narbonne. This 
gentleman was ove of the proscribed, most eagerly 
sought for, and the mob had already several times 
assembled before the hotel of the Swedish ambas- 
sador, and threatened to search it, presuming, 
from his intimacy there, that the count had sought 
refuge under its roof. 

The extraordinary talents of this distinguished 
lady, and her confidence, could hardly have failed to 
arouse any man to some unusual exertion ; but she 
stood not in need of them on this occasion. The 
situation spoke. She felt herself in some measure 
responsible for Narbonne’s fate. She suffered in 
the extreme. The doctor promised to reflect, and 
to return. 

He went immediately to see Lord Gower, the 
British ambassador, and, as a Hanoverian, obtained 
from him a passport for England. This passport 
he took to Mr. Le Brun, the minister for foreign 
affairs, who kept it, and gave another in exchange, 
which he presented to Mr. Petion, then mayor of 
Paris, and the democratic idol of the day, who 
countersigned it, and thus the doctor became pos- 
sessed of one document, for himself, in perfect 
order. 

To obtain another for the count seemed difficult. 
Many expedients were thought of, attempted, and 
abandoned. The person who should furnish the 
name would be necessarily involved in some risk. 
The business could be proposed but to few, and 
those few declined it. At last, the doctor pre- 
vailed on a German, a native of Alsace, a young 
man of great worth, his friend, and now a respecta- 
ble merchant in London, to go with him to Lord 
Gower, where he made him pass for a Hanove- 
rian, and obtained for him a passport, as he had 
previously for himself. This document was again 
exchanged at the office of foreign affairs, and the 
new passport received the signature of the mayor. 

He then bought a postechaise, ordered the horses 
to be at the door of his hotel on Monday, the 20th 
August, 1792, at four o’clock in the morning, and 
on the evening preceding took Narbonne to his 
lodgings, where he passed the night. 

The horses came at the hour appointed, and 
both took their seats in the chaise. 

The doctor, in order to ascertain the proceedings 
at the gates of Paris, had passed previously 
through several of them, on various pretexts, but 
not through that which he was finally to pass with 
the count, for fear of exciting attention. The 
production of his passport had always proved suffi- 
cient to procure him egress and readdmittance, 
without being obliged to descend from the car- 
riage, or to undergo an examination. The same 
was therefore expected now, and the reader may 
judge how great was the surprise of our travellers, 
when they were stopped by a sentinel, shortly 
after having entered the Rue St. Denis, which 
leads to the gate of the same name, and to the 
road to Boulogne and Calais. They produced 
their passports, but the sentinel would not look at 
them. ‘* My orders are,’ he said, ‘‘to make 
every traveller step out, and walk into the guard- 
room, where your papers will be examined.”’ 

To form an idea of the eriticalness of this mo- 
ment, it is necessary to know that the Count de 


Narbonne had lived the greater part of his life in' be more contiguous. 
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Paris; that he had just been minister of war, and 
had repeatedly spoke in that capacity at the bar of 
the legislative assembly; that he was tall and 
portly, known to thousands, of an appearance too 
commanding and distinguished easily to be forgot- 
ten, and on this occasion but ill disguised by a blue 
English great coat, taken from the wardrobe of 
Talleyrand, who had had the address, previously 
to this epoch, to have himself sent in a diplomatic 
capacity to England, where he resided with Mr. 
De Chauvelin, the nominal French ambassador at 
the court of St. James. 

Hesitation would have been destruction. The 
doctor stepped out boldly, and Narbonne followed 
him. On entering the guard-room, he saw before 
him from twenty to thirty men, of the national 
guards, on theirfeet. He anticipated questions by 
saying at once, ‘* My name is , and that of this 

entleman -——. He does not speak a word of 

rench. I serve him as interpreter. We came 
from England to witness the events of the French 
revolution, and are distressed exceedingly to be 
obliged, by our private concerns, to return to Eng- 
land at a period when these events become more 
interesting than ever.” ‘* What do they think,”’ 
replied a voice, ‘in England of our revolution?’’ 
The doctor did not fail to answer promptly, and to 
say everything, his imagination could suggest, 
that might rivet their attention and please them. 
The conversation was protracted during half an 
hour, and Narbonne inthe mean while kept in the 
back ground, gaped, and sometimes uttered an 
English curse of impatience. They at last took 
the papers, looked at them, and showed the trav- 
ellers up stairs, where there was a secretary, who 
put underneath his ‘‘ visé.’’ This ceremony gone 
through, they at last regained their seat in the 
postchaise, and drove off. 

Similar, but less trying scenes, occurred twice 
or three times on the road to Boulogne, where 
they arrived at three in the afternoon on Tuesday. 
A packet was just ready. It blewa gale, but fair. 
At seven they drank tea at Dover. 

On the day following they proceeded to London, 
and thence to Kensington, in its vicinity, where 
they met Talleyrand, and were soon afterwards 
joined by Montmorency, Joucourt, and others of 
the same political persuasion. They had not been 
there Jong when accounts arrived of the horrible 
massacres at Paris on the second and third of Sep- 
tember. 

The doctor continued for several successive 
weeks in the delightful society of these people, all 
remarkable for upright patriotic intentions, and 
some of them for brilliant wit, exquisite taste, and 
the most splendid acquirements. He then resumed 
his literary occupations in London, and had been 
engaged in them for some time when he was visit- 
ed by the celebrated Count Lally de Tolendal, 
whose talents and eloquence had rendered him so 
conspicuous in the constituent assembly. He pro- 
posed to him to proceed to Berlin, as the bearer 
of a memorial to the king of Prussia, which had 
for its object to prevail on that monarch to release 
from captivity the Marquis de La Fayette, then 
confined in the citadel of Magdeburg. On leaving 
the army, when he found that, after the revolution 
of the 10th of August, he was on the point of be- 
coming a victim to the fury of the Jacobins, he had 
been most unjustly arrested by the Austrians, 
when passing their lines, and delivered over to the 
king of Prussia, whose strong places happened to 
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The doctor accepted this proposition, and a few 
days afterwards—having received his papers and 
instructions—left London for the place of his des- 
tination. 

On his arrival at Berlin, finding the king absent, 
he proceeded to Rheinsberg, then the residence of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, brother to the great 
Frederick, to whom he had been furnished with 
introductory letters. He found him surrounded 
with several literary men of distinction, among 
whom was the chevalier de Bouffler, known by the 
beauty of his poetical compositions. The prince 
lived with these persons a life of elegant retire- 
ment, and took no part in public affairs; yet, from 
the information the doctor received during the 
week of his residence with the prince, he per- 
ceived at once that his mission would be unsuc- 
cessful. 

On the return of the king, he delivered, at Ber- 
lin, to the marquis de Luchesini, then minister for 
foreign affairs, the memorial with which he had 
been charged, and, after some interviews on the 
subject, was finally informed that the request could 
not be acceded to, because the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette was not the king’s prisoner. He had mle 
taken charge of him, but, unwilling that the odium 
of his captivity should fall any longer on himself, 
was now determined to deliver him over to the Aus- 
trian government. 

The doctor departed with this reply, and made 
some stay at Hamburg, where a journalist had suec- 
ceeded in establishing some channel of intelligence 
with the prisoner at Magdeburg. He was required 
by the friends of the marquis at London to see 
whether some advantage might not be derived from 
this circumstance, and. found himself therefore 
obliged to communicate on the subject with the 
journalist, though fearing, from the worthless char- 
acter of the man, that he should be betrayed. 
What he apprehended happened. The sentinels, 
who guarded La Fayette at Magdeburg, and his 
companions in arms, who had been arrested at the 
same time, and were confined with him—were sud- 
denly doubled, and all the padlocks changed. A 
few weeks later the prisoners were removed to 
Neisse, in Silesia, and soon afterwards escorted to 
the Austrian frontier. 

The friends of the marquis in England, were 
now, of course, in the greatest distress, and the 
more uneasy, as they had totally lost sight of the 
prisoner, whose health they besides knew to have 
greatly suffered in consequence of his confinement. 
They entreated the doctor to return to Germany, 
to trace him, to establish some intelligence with 
him, and, if possible, since representations availed 
not, to procure his liberation by any practicable 
means. 

The doctor had become more and more attached 
to the friends of the marquis, and to his cause. He 
considered his imprisonment, as it certainly was, 
in the highest degree unjustifiable, and unjust. 
He felt also gradually more disposed to abandon 
his regular eareer, because increased observation 
convineed him that he had been brought up toa 
profession devoid of a solid basis ; in which, as in 
matters of creed, there was no other retreat from 
harassing doubts and perplexities than a blind ad- 
herence to some system; and in the pursuit of 
which, a wise and good man—at least while the 
brain remained unclouded and free—could hope for 
no greater satisfaction than that of protecting the 
patients who might be attended against the evils 
which the dogmatic hardihood of an ordinary prac- 
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titioner might possibly have inflicted. These in- 
ducements were strengthened by another. He had 
formed, while at Hamburg, an attachment to one 
of the most distinguished, and certainly the most 
accomplished lady of that city, which was as 
warmly returned, and countenanced by most of her 
relations. It was opposed, however, and naturally 
enough, by her parents, who could see nothing 
flattering in the connexion with a gentleman with- 
out a fortune and without a name. He found him- 
self, therefore, on his return to London, in a tone 
of mind which would naturally dispose him to seek 
distinction and success, rather by the prompt means 
of some romantic effort, than by steady Jabor in a 
beaten track, by which, in common, they are slow- 
ly, but surely, and perhaps more meritoriously ac- 
quired. 

He therefore readily complied with the wishes 
of the friends of the marquis, left England in June, 
1794, and traversed Germany as a traveller in pur- 
suit of instruction and knowledge. After a short 
stay in Saxony, he proceeded to Silesia, and there 
ascertained that La Fayette, after some detention 
at Neisse, had actually been surrendered to the 
Austrian government; a detachment of Austrian 
troops having received him and his fellow-prisoners 
on the Austrian frontier, and taken the route to- 
wards Olmutz. 

Previous to following him, it became requisite 
to reconnoitre the country along the frontier, and, 
if possible, to fix on some place that might serve as 
a temporary retreat, and of which Qdvantage might 
be taken, in case an opportunity should present 
itself, of rescuing the marquis from captivity. 
None seemed better calculated for this purpose 
than Tarnowitz, contiguous to the frontier of Po- 
land, and not a day’s journey distant from that of 
Austrian Silesia. The Prussian government pos- 
sessed there extensive lead mines, which were un- 
der the direction of Count Rheden. On viewing 
these mines, and passing some time with the 
count, the doctor satisfied himself that the situa- 
tion of the latter was such as to afford him am- 
ple means to shelter a fugitive traveller from all 
pursuit, while, at the same time, the liberal tenor 
of his sentiments, and the energy of his character, 
inspired the fullest confidence that he would not, 
on such an emergency, be wanting in zeal to pro- 
mote the success of an enterprise undertaken from 
pure and honorable motives. ‘Tarnowitz, there- 
fore, was the place kept in view for the purpose 
of a temporary retreat, if required, without, how- 
ever, giving the count the most distant idea of 
what was meditated. This point settled in his 
mind, he proceeded towards Olmutz, a strong Aus 
trian fortress in Moravia, on the high road to Vien- 
na, from which it is distant about one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

t is necessary to know that the police in the 
Austrian dominion is more rigorous than in any 
other country in Europe, France alone perhaps ex- 
cepted. The secret agents of the main office of 
vaies at Vienna are spread over the whole coun- 
try. Strangers, in particular, are watched, and if 
by their conduct or expressions they cause the 
least uneasiness, they are put under what is there 
termed the first degree of arrest—that is, one of 
the agents of the police, unknown to the person 
suspected, is directed to follow him, in some suita- 
ble disguise, wherever he may go, to watch him 
from morning to night, and to keep, as much as 
possible, an exact account of all his conduct and 
movements, and even of his conversations. It has 
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often happened, when a suspected person experi- 
enced the further degrees of arrest, that is, he was 
actually seized, that he found in the hands of the 
tribunal before which he was conducted, a minute 
journal of all his transactions for many months, and 
sometimes for years preceding. At the period of 
which we speak, the watchfulness of the police 
was even greater than usual, because the events in 
France, and those in Poland, where a revolution 
had just been crushed by the united efforts of the 
surrounding powers, rendered all governments un- 
easy. 

Under such circumstances, the utmost caution 
was indispensable to success, and information be- 
came the more difficult to obtain, as all direct 
inquiry would inevitably have led to suspicion. 

The doctor understood, however, that a number 
of state prisoners were detained at Olmutz, whose 
names were so carefully concealed, that, even in 
the orders concerning them, they were only desig- 
nated by their respective numbers. They there- 
fore remained unknown to the public, particularly 
since those who occasionally, in their official duty, 
approached them, by the regulations adopted, were 
bound, as it were, not to know them, though the 
prisoners themselves should reveal their names. It 
seemed highly probable that the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette was one of them, because the detachment 
which received him and his companions at the 
frontier had certainly taken the road to Olmutz, 
and no removal of state prisoners from that place 
had taken placeMately. The doctor took it there- 
fore at once for granted, and, in viewing the differ- 
ent curiosities of the place, went also to the hospi- 
tal, where he examined everything with particular 
attention, begged leave to observe the progress of 
some critical cases, and endeavored to form an ac- 
quaintance with the first surgeon. He knew that 
the health of the marquis was delicate, that for this 
reason, and from the desire to multiply contacts, so 
natural to persons confined, he would not omit 
seeking medical aid; and that, of all the medical 
men in Olmutz, this military sargeon was the most 
likely to be charged with attending him. 

The surgeon proved to be a man of intelligence, 
probity, and feeling. After several interviews, 
when the conversation turned on the effect of moral 
impressions on the constitution, the doctor—draw- 
ing a pamphlet from his pocket—said abruptly, 
‘since we are on this subject—you attend the 
state prisoners here—La Fayette is among them— 
his health must be impaired. Show him this pam- 
ees Tell him a traveller left it with you, who 

ately saw in London all the persons named in it, 
his particular friends. That they are well, and 
continue attached to him as much as ever. This 
intelligence will do him more good than all your 
drugs.’”’-—At the same moment he laid the pam- 
— on the table, and perceiving the surgeon 
new not rightly what to reply, changed the con- 
versation, and shortly after left him. 

From his manner it became sufficiently apparent 
that La Fayette was at Olmutz, and that the sur- 
geon saw him. If he therefore delivered the pam- 
phiet, the hint was given, and the marquis would 
probably improve the opportunity to operate on the 
feelings of this good man, and to contrive a further 
communication, 

When the doctor returned to the surgeon, after 
the lapse of some days, the latter mentioned of his 
own accord that he had delivered the pamphlet ; 
that the marquis rejoiced at having received intelli- 
gence of his friends, but that he wished to learn 
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some more particulars respecting the situations of 
one or two of them whom he named. On hearing 
this, the doctor, appearing to have accidentally 
about him some white paper, but which in fact had 
been prepared for the emergency, sat immediately 
down, and wrote a few lines in French, which lan- 
guage the surgeon understood, in reply to the in- 
quiries made, and finished with the sentence, ‘* I am 
glad of the opportunity of addressing you these few 
words, which, when read with your usual warmth, 
will afford to a heart like yours some consolation.”’ 
—The paper had been previously written over with 
sympathetic ink, a writing invisible unless brought 
out by the application of heat. This means of con- 
veying secret intelligence had been so often used 
during the French revolution, that it was thought 
the slight hint given would be sufficient—and so it 
proved. The surgeon took the paper, and thus the 
marquis became acquainted with the true motive 
of the doctor’s journey, and with his readiness to 
run for him all hazards, and to serve him in any 
practicable way. At the same-time it was stated, 
that the mode in which the marquis could be served 
must be pointed out by himself, since too much 
care could not be used to guard against suspicion, 
and since he alone, from within, could judge what 
might be attempted from without, with any chance 
of success: that, for the same reason, it became 
expedient for the doctor, after having succeeded in 
establishing this communication, to leave Olmutz : 
that he should proceed to Vienna, but certainly re- 
turn in a month or two, under some convenient 
pretext ; flattering himself that this interval would 
be improved in devising and maturing a mode of 
attaining the great object. 

Accordingly he proceeded to Vienna on the day 
following, where it was, in every respect, necessa- 
ry to spend some time, in order to be consistent 
with regard to the ostensible object of his travels, 
and where alone he could provide, without exciting 
attention, those resources which the occasion might 
require. 

uring his stay at Vienna he mixed much with 
society, and formed many valuable connexions, but 
he confided his designs to no person whatever. 
He had also a carriage built, in which there were 
contrived convenient places for conveying secretly 
a variety of articles, such as rope-ladders, cords, a 
number of tools for cutting iron bars, and for simi- 
lar purposes—of all of which he procured a supply, 
to have them in readiness should they be required. 
These general preparations having been made, he 
visited several gentlemen on their estates in Mora- 
via, and took an opportunity of again touching at 
Olmutz, where he just called on the surgeon, who 
returned him the pamphlet, formerly left for the 
marquis. On examining it, he found that the mar- 
gins had been written over with sympathetic ink— 
lime juice—and, on applying heat, he learnt that 
the marquis, on account of his enfeebled state of 
health, after repeated applications, had at last ob 
tained permission to take an airing, in a carriage, 
at stated days in the week. accompanied by a mili- 
tary guard ; and that by far the easiest mode to 
restore him to liberty, would be to attack the guard 
on one of these excursions, and then to take him 
off. 

Having read this, the doctor contrived to fall in 
with the surgeon, to whom he verbally mentioned, 
that he had just received important intelligence 
from England, which would oblige him shortly to 
return to London : that he was immediately going 





to Vienna, to arrange his affairs, but should be 
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back in a few days, and would then have finally to 
take leave of him.—This, he had no doubt, would 
be repeated to the marquis, and be sufficient for his 
information. 

He did not, however, set off from Olmutz before 
he had ascertained and observed in what manner 
the marquis was guarded when taking his rides. 
He sat in an open carriage, with an officer by his 
side, a driver on the box, and two armed soldiers 
standing behind. 

No time was now to be lost, but how to proceed 
seemed difficult. ‘The doctor was alone, without a 
confidant, without even a servant that could be de- 
pended on, and by no means abundantly supplied 
with money. Under such circumstances, success 
could only be expected from simplicity of design | 
and boldness of execution. Yet, it became indis- 
pensable to have at least one coadjutor, who should 
be in the secret, and he chose for this purpose a 
young American gentleman, from South Carolina, 
Mr. Francis Kinloch Huger, with whom he had 
become accidentally acquainted at Vienna. He 
had found him possessed of a warm heart and a 
resolute mind. Like many of his countrymen, he | 
entertained the highest regard for the marquis, and 
lamented his fate. He had, besides, often’ men- 
tioned in conversation, that La Fayette, on arriv- 
ing in America, first landed at his father’s house, 
and there often used to have him on his knees, 











when a boy. Under these circumstances, it seem- 
ed that he might be safely trusted; nor was the 
confidence misplaced. On the contrary, Mr. Hu- 
ger entered into the doctor’s views with a zeal and 
a devotion to the interests of the marquis, the more 
honorable to his character, as they sprang from the 
purest motives of national gratitude and the love of 
right. 


The plan agreed on, their intention of returning 
together to England was announced to their re- 


spective friends. Two saddle horses were pur- 
chased, the better to view the country as they 
travelled along, and a steady groom was engaged 
to attend them. 

In a few days they commenced their journey, 
and while proceeding from Vienna towards Olmutz, 
they accustomed the groom sometimes to be sent 
ahead a station or two, with the carriage, while 
they themselves followed, at their leisure, on horse- 
back; and, at other times, io bring up the horses 
slowly, while they pushed forward in the carriage 
to a place where some stay was intended. Thus 
they arrived at Olmutz. 

The doctor immediately called on the surgeon, 
and, knowing the day when the marquis was to 
take his ride, mentioned to him the same day as 
the one on which he intended to continue his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his companion. 

That day arrived, the groom, soon after break- 
fast, was despatched in the carriage to the next 
post town, called Hoff, about twenty-five miles 
distant, and ordered to have fresh horses in readi- 
ness, and put to, in the afternoon at four o'clock, 
as they intended to reach a frontier town, in Prus- 
sian Silesia, that night. 

About two in the afternoon, the hour when the 
marquis used to take his ride, their saddle horses 
were ready at the inn, and Mr. Huger feigned 
some business near the town gate, in order to 
watch the moment when the carriage should pass. 
As soon as he saw it come, he flew to the inn. 
Our adventurers mounted, and followed the car- 
riage at some distance, armed only with a pair of 
pistols, and those not loaded with ball, Their 
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success was calculated on surprise, and, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to take any person’s 
life would have been unjustifiable, useless, and im- 
prudent. 

The carriage had proceeded between two and 
three miles, when it left the high road, and took a 
track traversing an open plain ; for in Moravia the 
fields are only separated by small ditches, instead 
of fences or hedges, and the respective boundaries 
are marked by corner stones. ‘The plain was cov- 
ered with laboring people. 

Presently the carriage stopped. La Fayette 
and the officer stepped out, and walked arm in arm, 
probably to give the former more opportunity for 
exercise. ‘The carriage, with the guard, drove 
slowly on, but remained in sight. 

This was the moment. The two conrpanions 
galloped up. The doctor, dismounting, left his 
horse with Huger. At the same instant the mar- 
quis laid hold of the officer’s sword, but could only 
half draw it from the scabbard, as the officer, a 
stout man, had seized it also. ‘The doctor joining, 
he was presently disarmed, but he ther grasped 
the marquis, held him with all his might, and set 
up a tremendous roaring, not unlike that of Mars 
in the Iliad. ‘The guard, on hearing it, instead of 
coming to his assistance, ran. ‘The people in the 
field’ stood aghast. A scuffle ensued. Huger 
passed the bridles of the two horses over one arm, 
and with the other hand thrust his handkerchief 
into the officer’s mouth, to stop the noise. The 
officer, the marquis, and the doctor came to the 
ground. The doctor, kneeling on the officer, kept 
him down while the marquis rose. 

All would have been well, but one of the horses, 
taking fright at the scene and noise, had reared, 
slipped his bridle, and ran off. A countryman 
eaught him, and was holding him at a considerable 
distance. Whether he could be had again was 
doubtful. The doctor, still keeping down the offi- 
cer, handed a purse to the marquis, requested him 
to mount the horse left, and to proceed to Hoff, 
where he would promptly join him, if possible. 
If not to make the best of his way towards the 
frontier. 

The marquis was out of sight in a minute. The 
officer, recovered from his panic, fled towards Ol- 
mutz. The doctor and Mr. Huger went for the 
horse which had escaped. ‘The peasant, who had 
caught him, gave him up for a piece of gold. 
They both mounted, but this animal—less docile 
and tractable than the other, which had been in- 
tended for the task, refused to carry double, 
reared and bounded, and presently threw both. 

Mr. Huger instantly said, ‘‘ This will not do! 
The marquis wants you. Push on, I'l take my 
chance on foot across the country.” 

The possibility of this occurrence had been, in 
some measure, foreseen. It had been, at all events, 
intended to carry Mr. Huger only for a mile or 
two off from the scene of action. By putting him 
then down, provided as he was with letters to 
several gentlemen in Prussian Silesia, and at no 
great distance from the frontier, the probability of 
his escape would have been full as good, at least, 
as that of the escape of the marquis and the doctor, 
since these, though on horseback, would have been 
traced and pursued, while he might have travelled 
a cross road on foot, unobserved, and unmolested. 
Such, at least, had been the calculation. It was suf- 
ficiently reasonable, and it must be recollected that 
they were obliged to plan the enterprise, not as 
they might have wished, but as they were able, 
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Extensive preparations were impracticable without 
large means. Additional horses would have exci- 
ted attention, would have required an additional 
and a confidential servant, possessed of qualities 
not easily met with. Thus, the greater facility of 
escaping on the one hand, would have been coun- 
Aerbalanced on the other by a greater exposure to 
treachery and misehanee, and by a liability to 
all the adverse incidents attending complicated 
moyements. 

The doctor galloped off, after the marquis, who 
was out of sight. He soon reached Hoff, but did 
not find him there. Had he missed the road? had 
he designedly changed his course? It was impos- 
sible to tell! It was certain, however, that to 
return in search of him would have been idle, 
whilst pushing on, and drawing after himself 
those who undoubtedly would pursue, might the 
better secure his escape. He therefore instantly 
stepped into the earriage, and ordered the post-boy 
to drive on.—It was now sun-down. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock at night he passed the frontier. 
He might, easily have reached Tarnowitz on the 
morning following and there provided further 
means of security. But, little concerned about 
himself, and anxious to fall in with, or receive 
some intelligence from the marquis, he kept trav- 
elling along the frontier, and was finally overtaken 
and arrested, towards evening, on the second day 
after his departure from Olmutz, by an order of 
the Prussian authority, at the requisition of that 
of A ustria. 

Mr. Huger did not remain at liberty so long. 
Within sight of the people in the fields, before 
whom the whole transaction had taken place, when 
generously telling the doctor to proceed, he was 
followed by them, finally seized, and conducted to 
Olmutz. 

The marquis remained unpursued. The high 
road from Olmutz to Hoff passes through a little 
country town, called Sternberg, in which it takes 
a short turn to the right, while another road pro- 
ceeds in a straight direction to Jaegersdorf, another 
place on the Prussian frontier. This latter road 
the marquis had taken, had followed it as long as 
his horse could hold out, and reached the frontier 
within a few miles. Perceiving then that his 
horse became excessively tired, and was near giv- 
ing over, he accosted a man, whom he overtook on 
the road, not far from a village, and, under some 
pretext, endeavored to prevail upon him to pro- 
cure him another horse, and to attend him to the 
frontier. The man apparently agreed, and went 
to the village for the horses. But the marquis had 
awakened suspicion by his accent, his appearance, 
his request, and his money. The tender of the 
latter would have succeeded with most people, and 
the marquis had perhaps no other alternative. 
Unfortunately, this motive prevailed not with the 
man who had fallen in his way. He promptly 
returned from the village, but he came with a force 
to arrest the marquis, and conduct him before a 
magistrate. During three days, the period of his 
detention at this village, the people there remained 
unacquainted with his name, and with the late oc- 
currence at Olmutz, to which fortress the marquis 
was at last reconducted. 

The doctor remained, during several weeks, at 
Schweidnitz, in Prussian Silesia, under a milita 
guard. He was treated, during this time, wi 
much attention and kindness. Everything that 
could give comfort, or cheer his solitude, was 
promptly supplied. He even dined, attended by a 
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military guard, at the houses of some of the princi- 
pal inhabitants ; and whoever approached or com- 
municated with him, seemed only to regret that 
the enterprise had not fully succeeded. 

At last he was surrendered to the Austrians. A 
detachment of hussars received him at the frontier. 
At the first night-quarters on the road, two centi- 
nels, with drawn swords, were placed before his 
bed, another at the door of the chamber. Arrived 
at Olmutz, he was searched, and deprived of every- 
thing valuable about his person, then put in chains, 
and conducted to a dismal prison, half under 
ground. Only a faint light broke into this place, 
through a narrow, oblique aperture, made in a 
wall upwards of five feet thick. When lying 
down on his couch in the evening, chained to the 
wall, he was attacked by millions of famished ver- 
min. Neither candle-light nor books were allowed 
him, and his food was limited to what could be 
procured for four cents per day. 

In this abominable situation he remained up- 
wards of two months, without communication with 
any person whatever besides the jailer, nor did he 
even from him learn that Mr. Huger, under the 
same roof, shared the same fate. 

Yet was he far from being unhappy. We 
always overrate the sufferings experienced under 
similar circumstances. When deprived of almost 
every thing, the value and importance of what is 
left rises in proportion. A sharp bone, discovered 
in a piece of meat, and hid; a pin, found in a 
chink ; a piece of charcoal, of chalk, happily seere- 
ted, are so many treasures, which feed hope, im- 
part elasticity to the mind, and give rise to endless 
combinations. While health and self-approbation 
last, it is impossible to render a man miserable ; 
without them, the most splendid possessions avail 
not! 

A formal trial commenced after some time, and 
was protracted during the whole winter; because 
in Austria such trials are conducted by examining 
the accused and the witnesses in the case, before 
a secret tribunal, and all the answers to the in- 
terrogatories propounded are put down in writ- 
in 


‘At one of these examinations the doctor was 
requested to step behind the judge, to look at a 
paper in his hands, which he had received that 


morning. It was an intercepted letter to the 
risoner from the young lady at Hamburg, who 
as been mentioned—the first she had ever ad- 
dressed to him. The judge had the humanity to 
let him read it, and then to have him conducted 
back to his dungeon, without tormenting him with 
ag vag: questions on that day. 
hey had dreamed at Vienna of a deep-rooted 
plot, of a far spread conspiracy. They could not 
believe that such an attempt should have been 
made without a number of bribed individuals, and 
many secret agents ; or, without any other design 
than simply that of restoring to freedom and to his 
friends, a man unwarrantably deprived of both. 
There was no resisting, however, the conviction 
enforced by the plain tale of the doctor, who con- 
cealed nothing, and even dwelt largely on the ex- 
treme impolicy, as well as glaring injustice of the 
imprisonment of the marquis and his companions 
—an act, he contended, not authorized either by 
law or state reasons, and from the oppressive 
effects of which it was very excusable to seek to 
escape by stratagem or force, after remonstrance 
had been attempted in vain. He knew that the 
whole proceedings of the trial would be sent to 
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Vienna. He endeavored to render them interest- 
ing; and being young, and very inexperienced, 
he imagined that even from his prison he might 
sueceed in making the persecutors of the marquis 
ashamed of their conduct. 

Yet the unpleasant situation of the two prisoners 
would perhaps have continued long, if a number 
of the personal friends of the doctor, at Vienna 
and elsewhere, had not powerfully, though un- 
known to him, interceded in his favor. There 
are people in Europe, animated by a passion, the 
very existence of which can hardly be conceived 
in this country, where the simple relations of 
society, and the general prosperity of the people, 
would prevent it from finding food. We mean the 
passion of benevolent deeds, of acts of kindness, 
bestowed in a secret, and seemingly providential 
manner, on such as are thought to deserve, but who 
least expect them. The taste for exalted moral 
gratifications, such as result from their performance, 
and the luxury of learning, belong not to what 
is termed the golden age. Both are the counter- 
poise to the vices and the ignorance inseparable 
from the throng in a more advanced state of civili- 
zation ! ; 

Count Paul Nepomuk Mitrowsky was a gentle- 
man of this description, and the known purity of 
his mind gave him great weight whenever he inter- 
fered. To the zeal of this amiable man, whom 
our prisoners never saw, to the frankness of their 
conduct, and perhaps, to the nature of their cause, 
it was owing that the rigor of their treatment 
became considerably mitigated soon after the com- 
mencement of the trial; that they were allowed 





better, adjoining, and communicating apartments, | 
towards the close of their captivity; and finally | 
sentenced to only two weeks’ additional imprison- 
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ment, after having been already confined during 
eight months. 

The treatment of the marquis and his compan- 
ions also became gradually more mitigated, though 
they remained prisoners till their enlargement was 
stipulated, in the treaty of peace which followed 
the first victories of Bonaparte in Italy, (19th Sep- 
tember, 1797.) 

The doctor and Mr. Huger received many flat- 
tering marks of kindness, and good will, even at 
Olmutz, before their departure, and their progress 
through Germany was a kind of triumph, though 
embittered by the recollection of the continuing 
captivity of the marquis. 

hey both hastened to Hamburg, where new 
disappointments awaited the former. The young 
lady had suffered much during the period of his 
imprisonment, and, considering in some measure 
the former opposition of her parents to their union, 
as one of the causes which had led to this unhappy 
catastrophe, the wonted habits of filial affection, 
and the cordial intercourse with her parents, had 
become in some degree interrupted. A strong 
reaction took place as soon as she knew him well 
and free. She could not bear to see her parents in 
pain when she herself felt relieved, and they 
availed themselves of this new tone of mind to 
obtain from her a promise never to form any con- 
nexion against their will. When the doctor, there- 
fore, arrived, and saw her, he found her affection- 
ate, but resigned, and calmly determined, with 
regard to her parents, to atone, by implicit sub- 
mission to their will, for the late aberration of her 
feelings. The parents proved inexorable. The 
doctor had a last interview—made a short stay in 
London—took a passage for America, and landed 
at New York on the first day of January, 1796. 





Tue Traprer’s Lire.—The following pleasing 
incident occurred in the party of Governor Butler, 
head Indian agent in the south-west, while passing 
over the country from Arkansas to Texas. 

Sloat was one of the oldest trappers, and had for 
many years followed their shiftless life. He was 
born on the Mohawk river, in New York, but his 





roving nature soon carried him west. Among his} 
accoutrements was what he called his portable | 
sack—a long bag made of skins, closed at both | 
ends, with a slit in the middle, so that it could be 
used on a horse or slung over the arm. ‘* What 
will you take for that sack, Sloat? I want to buy 
it of you, because it is cucious, and also to have 
something to remember you by,” said Butler to 
him one day. ‘* Well, Governor, you can have it 
—it’s worth about a dollar and a half, I reckon ; 
but you can’t have what ’s in it—only the outside 
of it.” The governor assented to the terms, and 
the trapper, taking a position, proceeded to empty 
out the contents of the sack upon the ground. 
Then emerged an old awl, a broken knife, two or 
three thongs of buffalo skin, and a few sinews. 
‘*There,”’ said the owner, looking down on them, 
and speaking half serious, half comie—*‘ there 
are the proceeds of thirty years’ Jabor!’’ Here, 
indeed, was a summary of the life of these wan- 
derers. 

** Sloat,’’ said Butler, after the silence of a mo- 
ment, ‘‘ you have seen a good deal of country in 
your life—you have been on the Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri, in Oregon, and down to Texas— 
where, now, of all places in which you have been, 





would you fix yourself, were you to settle down 


for life?’* The trapper did not hesitate a moment, 
but with much feeling replied, ‘*‘ O, Governor—of 
all the world, on the banks of the old Mohawk!’’ 
— Cincinnati Journal. 





Ir any man, except Shakspeare, Milton and 
Wordsworth, has written, in the English language, 
better sonnets than Jones Very, we know not 
where to find them. What can be more exquis- 
itely beautiful than the following, and which has 
been furnished us with corrections by the author? 
His poems need to be read in still and thoughtful 
hours, and then they come over us like the sound 
of distant bells on a Sabbath morning, chiming in 
with what is purest and most sacred in our own 
thoughts and in the hour.— Christian Register. 


THE LATTER RAIN. 


Tue latter rain—it falls in anxious haste 

Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 
As if it would each root’s lost strength repair ; 
But not a blade grows green as in the spring, 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves, 
Nor busy birds, as then, are heard to sing, 
Building upon the boughs or ‘neath the eaves ; 
The rain falls still—yet Nature heeds it not, 
She lifeless lies, as lies upon the bier 

The corse that soon within the ground must rot, 
Nor knows that on it falls the scalding tear ; 
Yet she though dead, like man shall live again, 
And bless with smiles and songs the latter rain. 
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From the Boston Courier. 


THE GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSE OF THE HAR- 
PERS. 


Tue name of ‘ Harper ano Brotuers”’ mast be 
somewhat familiar to our readers ; and we imagine 
there are not many who have not in their possession 
a book or books, issued from their immense pub- 
lishing establishment in New York. Searcely a 
week passes that the public are not gratified with 
some new work, or a new and handsome edition of 
some old and’ popular work, from their press. It 
is to their enterprise and perseverance, we believe, 
more than to any other cause, that the price of mis- 
cellaneous books has been reduced at least fifty per 
cent. within the last twenty years. The early 
American editions of the Waverley novels, printed 
on the dingiest paper, and any old worn-out type 
that three or four different printing-offices could 
supply, were sold at two dollars to two and a half 
each. ‘The same works can now be purchased for 
one dollar, elegantly printed on good paper and 
new type. The price of a moderate-sized octavo 
volume was then two or three dollars. The Har- 
pers have published many such at a dollar and a 
half; such, for example, as Dwight’s Theology, 
just from their press, in four large octavos, for six 
dollars, and Blair’s Sermons, in one volume of 
more than 600 pages, for $1.50. A mere cata- 
logue of the excellent standard works, and the new 
productions in literature which every successive ar- 
rival brings from Europe, would fill several columns 
of our paper. 

Some time last autumn we requested a friend, 
then on a visit to New York, to procure from the 
Harpers a few particulars in regard to the extent 
of their business, intending to present them to our 
readers as a compliment, in return for some of 


the favors received from those gentlemen ; but our 


purpose was defeated. Some one, who writes let- 
ters from New York for one of the Washington 
papers, has, however, been more successful, and 
given to the public an interesting sketch of the 
statistics of this establishment. The principal part 
of the writer's statement, together with his very just 
remarks on the benefits these gentlemen have con- 
ferred on the public, here follows :— 


New York, March 16, 1846. 

In a former letter I devoted a paragraph to the 
house of ‘* Harper and Brothers,” the great pub- 
lishing establishment of the metropolis, and, in- 
deed, of the Union. The extensive quotation of 
my remarks shows the eagerness with which any 
acknowledgment of the Harpers’ merit is caught 
up by a discriminating press; and I am sure that 
more copious information relative to the publishers 
of ** The Illuminated Bible,’ and ** The Iumin- 
ated Shakspeare,’’ will not appear inopportune, 
when we remember the age of their house ; the im- 
mense number and variety of works which they have 
thrown broad-cast over the whole land; the long 
array of authors, native and foreign, to whom they 
have afforded the material for ‘* sowing wide and 
deep enduring thought,” and the large share they 
have had in educating, and, consequently, mould- 
ing the mind of the country. 

To the mere wonder-seeker the house is a mu- 
seum; to the statesman, a grard reservoir of the 
past’s experience, from whence may be drawn 
principles for the future; to the scholar, a sure 
friend, which affords his mental food ; and to the 





THE GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSE OF THE HARPERS. 


Christian, a fountain spring, from whence flow the 
waters for ‘* the healing of the nations.’’ 

When our people are reminded that they are 
mainly indebted to the Harpers for the American 
editions of the works of Addison, Burke, Johnson, 
Abercrombie, Mill, Goldsmith, Scott, Bulwer, Ali- 
son, Michelet, Guizot, Hannah More, Wesley, 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Sherwood, Stephens, An- 
thon, Sparks, Prescott, Dana, and a host of others, 
who have exhibited the greatest excellence in their 
several departments ; I say, when they remember 
all these things, our people will not deny their 
weight of obligation or charge me with bestowing 
injudicious praise. The prints of the Harpers have 
penetrated into every hamlet, school and university 
of the land; and the gigantic energy of this one 
house has spread a net-work of mind from Maine 
to the Floridas. Now it is not so much the guan- 
tity of the Harpers’ operations, as the quality, that 
excites our admiration and commands our grati- 
tude. It is something, and a very great some- 
thing, too, that a house of this tremendous power 
has made it a cardinal principle to publish those 
works which gave the soundest views in philoso- 
phy, and the most correct and elegant style in liter- 
ature. The first book printed by the Harpers was 
** Locke on the Human Understanding.”’ When we 
look at the youth of our people and their institu- 
tions, the course of the house must assume at once 
a high importance. 

There is another circumstance connected with 
the Harpers which is of much interest—I mean 
their origin and rise. Both are peculiarly, (and 
may I not say gloriously’) American. James, 
John, Joseph, Wesley, and Fletcher Harper, were 
poor boys, thrown at tender ages on their own re- 
sources, who sought the metropolis of their coun- 
try ; thoroughly mastered a laborious profession ; 
contended bravely against all difficulties, and, in a 
comparatively short period, erected a platform from 
whence they could send their influence into the 
hearts of millions of their countrymen. As a 
crowning honor, the head of the house was ele- 
vated by his fellow-citizens to the chief magistracy 
of their city—the first in the New World. In the 
municipal chair, whatever may have been or are 
his political predilections, James Harper showed 
himself a pure-hearted and clear-brained officer. 

A few words more before I give the statisties of 
the establishment—statisties which an accident 
threw in my way. The Harpers are found among 
the foremost in all benevolent movements; and 
their generosity has become proverbial. Let the 
name of James Harper appear in a call for a meet- 
ing of the citizens, or any civil or religious, or mis- 
cellaneous measure, and thousands feel a guarantee 
of the propriety of the movement: let it be an- 
nounced that he will preside, and you will be sure 
to fine a very large and respectable assembly. 
These Harpers are remarkable men—they have 
made a deep impression on the mind of the United 
States. A condensed description of the materiel 
which they employ must certainly interest your 
readers, especially when placed in juxtaposition 
with the personel of other publishing establish- 
ments. 

The establishment of the Harpers gives employ- 
ment to 400 persons, including 95 girls; supports 
directly or indirectly (independent of authors) 
about 1600 persons, and occupies an immense area, 
equal to seven or eight large five-story houses. One 
building, five windows wide, and five stories high, 
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extends from Cliff to Pearl streets,) the depth of 
four ordinary houses,) two other buildings join this 
on Cliff street, and there are still two more on the 
opposite side of the street. There are 19 double 
medium presses worked by steam, and three Na- 
pier presses. From 69 to 70 reams of paper are 
consumed per diem. The celebrated Bible absorbed 
6000 reams. 

The fixtures, machinery, and tools in this bind- 
ery are valued at $13,000. 52 barrels of flour are 
used, per annum, for paste, and 42 of glue. 18 
tons of shaving are sold per annum to the paper- 
maker, which he uses in re-manufacture. 730 
packages of gold leaf; 1200 dozen of sheep skins ; 
750 pieces of muslin, of 40 yards square each ; and 
60 tons of pasteboard are used annually. From 
6000 to 7000 volumes, 300 pages 12mo., are 
printed daily. Nearly two and a half millions 
were thrown off during the last year. 800 pounds 
of metal are used weekly for casting—giving 
41,600 pounds per annum. 500,000 pounds of ste- 
reotype, worth 7} cents per pound, the product of 
ten years, are stowed away in vaults, which extend, 
of course, under ground, from Pearl street to Cliff 
street. ‘I'he whole quantity of stereotype deposit- 
ed in these menta! catacombs must be prodigious. 
There are from 60 to 70,000 pounds of type in the 
composing rooms. About $200,000 are paid to 
clerks and hands per annum. A very onerous duty 
of the establishment consists in selecting works, 
both printed and MSS.., for publication. This de- 
partment is in part filled by Mr. Saunders, (a son 
of one of the largest and most intelligent London 
publishers.) Mr. Saunders unites to natural abili- 
ties of a high order, great experience and erudi- 
tion. 

The whole buildings are owned by the Harpers, 
and the stock in trade is certainly worth about 
$ 1,500,000. Some authors may well bless the 
house—it has paid to Stephens about $ 50,000, to 
Prescott half that sum, and to other writers, native 
and foreign, (among the latter | may mention Bul- 
wer,) magnificent amounts. A large number of 
the Harpers’ employees have been in their service 
twenty years—that is, since the commencement— 
an undeniable proof this, of the Brothers’ prompti- 
tude in business and kindliness of heart. 

Such is a brief, but correct account of this tre- 
mendous establishment, whose iron hands are daily 
hurling thousands of truths over our land. What 
a mighty responsibility rests on these publishers! 
But they Aave planted confidence, with their own 
strong arms, in the bosoms of atu. May they go 
on prospering and to prosper in one of the noblest 
works to which the human intelligence can direct 
its energies! the promulgation of science, litera- 
ture, and religion. 

I cannot close this letter without quoting some 
lines, admirable in their spirit and truth, which 
were written on the head of the house—ex-mayor 
Harper :— 


"Tis thine to open on our country’s eyes 

Broad Learning’s wide and lovely dake sll 

To give the glass of science to the soul 

And show how choral worlds harmonious roll ; 

And thine to show Benevolence the path 

Where she may check misfortune’s fiery wrath ; 

But more than all—’tis thine, pure Christian, 
thine, 

To batile nobly for Religion’s shrine : 

Go bravely, hopeful on, such labor is divine.’’ 





From the Dumfries Courier. 
THE LAST OF THE BUCHANITES. 


Mr. Andrew Innes, who died lately at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two, was a proprietor, on a 
small scale, of houses and land at Crocketford, and 
the last of a sect of religionists—never, we be- 
lieve, very numerous, but who, from their singu- 
lar doctrines and primitive mode of life, (sharing, 
as they did, most things in common,) excited at 
once wonderment, and attracted very considerable 
notice over Galloway and elsewhere, during their 
day and generation. The founder of this sect, a 
native of Banffshire, previous to her marriage, 
bore the name of Elspeth Simpson, but afterwards 
became much better known as Mrs. Buchan. 
About the year 1784 she commenced her public 
career, first at Glasgow, and shortly after at Ir- 
vine, where, among others, she converted a Re- 
lief clergyman of the name of Whyte. From 
Ayreshire the party emigrated to Dumfries-shire, 
and settled for some time at Closeburn, where 
many strange stories are still told of the pseudo- 
prophetess and her followers. Auchengibbert, in 
the parish of Urr and Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
formed the next rendezvous, until, from some 
cause or other, they made another movement, and 
became the first feuars in the village of Crocket- 
ford. A prominent article in the creed of Mrs. 
Buchan, which she carefully inculcated, turned on 
a pivot not a little flattering—namely, that all 
true believers, when ripe enough in faith, in com- 
mon with herself, would be translated without ex- 
periencing the pangs of dissolution. In 1796, 
Mrs. Buchan became seriously unwell, and, feeling 
her end approaching, she admonished all listeners 
to be of good cheer; that she was about to visit 
Paradise fur objects essential to their spiritual in- 
terest, but would return, if permitted, in nine 
days ; if not, in the same number of years, or, at 
all events, at the end of half a century, to perform 
the miracles previously marred by want of faith 
on the part of her people. All these dreams sunk 
deep into the mind of the confiding Innes, who, 
after the spirit had fled, preserved the body until 
it became offensive, and was complained of as a 
nuisance by his nearest neighbors. ‘To soothe, 
therefore, the public mind, he gave out that the 
corpse had been privately interred in the garden 
behind the house ; and as time rolled on, and de- 
composition so far ran its course, nothing more 
was said on the subject, until Innes himself had 
been numbered with the dead. This event oc- 
curred the week before last; and strange as it 
may appear, it is not the less true, that on the 
trustees entering the house to take an inventory of 
effects, they discovered in an upper chamber the 
identical remains of Elspeth Simpson alias Mrs. 
Buchan. This apartment he had converted into a 
sort of shrine, which he was in the habit of visit- 
ing, as long as able, twice, or oftener, every week, 
and covering the skeleton with warm blankets, in 
the belief that reanimation would assuredly return 
as the end of the half-century drew nigh. The 
remains, thus treasured with a miser’s care, bore 
a strong resemblance to an unrolled mummy ; and 
a medical gentleman, who examined them care- 
fully, describes the skin as clinging to the bones, 
and the whole exhibiting little more consistency 
than a skeleton, with the exception of hair of a 
sandy color, Juxuriant, fresh, and even elastic. In 
his will or testament the recently deceased left 
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strict injunctions that his own and the remains just 
described should be interred in the same grave— 
the female’s coffin to be undermost, and the male’s 
uppermost, in the full belief, as the neighbors 
say, that, if Mrs. Buchan rose at the time appoint- 
ed, his own emancipation from the silence of the 
tomb would not only be contemporaneous, but un- 
avoidable! And on Friday, the 23d ult., his wishes 
were complied with in this respect, both corpses 
having been consigned in the position enjoined to 
a resting-place in the garden, where nine more of 
the sect were long since buried. 

Mr. Nicholson, bookseller, Kirkeudbright, pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘ History of Galloway,” has in his 
possession a characteristic Jetter from old Innes, 
dated 1842, in which he says in reference to the 
priestess he to the last followed :—‘* She was 
rather below the middle size of woman, than 
otherwise. Although always clean and neat in 
her dress, she was no ways gaudy. Her counte- 
nance was commonly sad, rather of a melancholy 
east, and a little pitted with the small-pox. The 
sound of her voice bore testimony of her being 
truth, and revealed without the help of words, 
the very sentiments of her own mind and heart.” 

Mr. Evans, in his ‘* History of Sects,” gives 
some account of the Buchanites; but it is rather 
meagre, and upon the whole incorrect. In these 
circumstances, we are glad that Mr. Joseph 
Train is about to favor the public with an authentic 
history of the Buchanites—a work for which he 
has been collecting materials for several years. 
No man can do the subject more justice: for, as 
Sir Walter Scott often said, he was of his corre- 
spondents the best in ferreting out the forgotten 
lore of Scottish antiquities, and the most devoted 
in looking through what Young calls ‘‘ the dark 
postern of things long elapsed.” 

From an American gentleman we learn that of 
the remnant of Buchanites who emigrated to North 
America-—-Mrs. Buchan’s spinning maidens, pior 
neered by Mr. Whyte—one and all have disap- 
peared from the stage of time. Their doctrines, 
it appears, found no favor in the new world; and, 
as they were averse to intermarry with other 
sects, not a trace of their existence remains 
behind. 

In a letter received from a correspondent it is 
said—‘* Innes was a wheel-right to trade, and has 
left considerable property in money and houses. 
His principal heir, [ hear, is the daughter of 
Elspeth Simpson (Mrs. Buchan,) at the present 
time residing in Dumfries.”’ 

The Spectator thus speaks : 

‘* Here was a strong undying faith. For the 
space of fifty years—while the rest of the world 
was engrossed with the meteor rise of Napoleon 
or his earthquake fall—with the continental block- 
ades under the imperial dynasty of France, and 
corn-laws under the aristocratic dynasty of Eng- 
land—with wars such as the world had never 
known before—with the creation and destruction 
of monarchies in Europe and republics in Ameri- 
ca—with the dragging of a pope to the chariot 
wheels of a conqueror, and the restoration of the 
Jesuits—in an obscure corner of Seftland, lived a 
man from the fresh adolescence of thirty-two to an 
age exceeding the ‘threescore and ten,’ caring 
for none of these things; hugging himself 
with the belief that he was the possessor of a 
treasure greater than all other things the earth 
contained. The few participators in his secret 
died off leaving him the only one who even knew 
of its existence. In the varying moods of his 
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mind he triumphed over or pitied the blind and ig- 
norant world, which busied itself about trifles, 
while he was the alone possessor of the fountain 
of truth, one day to be reopened. 

** His faith was sincere : he sought not to derive 
profit from it. His faith was pure and affection- 
ate: a few years before his departure, the old 
man, in a letter to a curious inquirer, described the 
prophetess, as of smal] stature, marked with the 
small-pox, always clean and neat, with a voice the 
mere tones of which impressed conviction that 
‘she was the truth.’ In this reverential spirit 
did he for fifty years tend her senseless corpse with 
all the care of a mother for her child. There is a 
mystery in the order of things which links a ca- 
pacity of faith su pure and strong as to be sublime 
with an intellect so weak. Had that deep-toned 
imagination been allied to a mind as powerful, 
what might their owner not have accomplished for 
his kind.” 





Ticketeo Worxmen.—The only measure of 
social importance discussed by the French cham- 
bers has been a projet de Joi to continue and extend 
the practice of keeping ‘‘ livrets ** for workmen in 
various manufactures and trades. ‘The livret is a 
kind of register of the journeyman’s or factory- 
hand’s work and payments, showing how he has 
fulfilled his duties. Such a law has obtained in 
some trades of France for about a century; it is 
now to be extended and enforced under penalties. 
The advocates of the law say that it is a protection 
to the honest and industrious workman. It is evi- 
dently an engine for keeping a tight hold on every 
individual of the whole working classes, whether 
for the sake of the master or the police. It is an 
absurdity to talk of freedom in a country where 
every workman is as it were ticketed, and where 
he must show his ticket, or be debarred from work 
and subjected to penalty. When masters also are 
ticketed —when all other classes are ticketed under 
pain of fine and destitution, then will the law be 
equally just—and then will France be a nation of 
slaves with badges.— Spectator, 21 Feb. 

Circutation or Lonpon Parers.—A_ recent 
number of ** Bell’s Life in London,’’ gives a para- 
graph from The Times, in which it is stated that on 
a given day recently no fewer than Fifty-four Thou- 
sand copies of that immense paper were printed and 
soldin one day! by the occasion of the fight between 
Caunt and Bendigo. Fifty thousand copies of 
‘* Bell’s Life’’ were printed, and the sale was only 
suspended at this point, for the reason that the 
publisher had not ‘* stamps’’ in the office to pro- 
ceed. (It should be stated that each number of 
‘* Bell’s Life’? and other English papers is 
stamped with the name of the paper, each stamp 
being a tax to government; papers without a 
stamp cannot pass through the mail without pay- 
ing exorbitant postage.) The ‘‘ Observer’’ on the 
occasion of the Coronation of George IV.—of the 
ceremonies connected with which it gave engrav- 
ings, (the first great graphie effort in a news- 
paper,) reached one hundred thousand, and this 
before steam was applied to the printing press! 
The ‘ Squib,” a rival of ‘‘ Punch’’ some years 
since, but which was subsequently merged in the 
latter, gave a report of the Epsom Races, illustra- 
ted with engravings, of which no less than seven- 
ty-five thousand copies sold! Its then editor 
Henry P. Gratten, Esq., is now in this city, where 
he is about to assume the management of the new 
Greenwich Theatre.—Evening Mirror. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


CLUB-LIFE. 


Tue least observant stranger, whose track lies 
in the western portion of London, cannot choose 
but stop to admire the cluster of mansions which 
have been reared in and near Pall-Mall. What- 
ever his taste, he must indeed be fastidious if he 
do not find it gratified in one or other of these edi- 
fices ; for they exhibit every order of architecture, 
from the severest Doric to the most florid Compo- 
site. Until informed what they really are, he 
would be pardoned for mistaking one fora restored 
Grecian temple, another for a modern Italian 
palace. Inquiry, however, would convince him 
that nothing classical belongs.to them, except their 
exteriors, and, in one or two instances, their 
names. On the contrary, they are devoted to the 
unclassical and everyday purposes of eating, drink- 
ing, lounging, and reading newspapers. They 
are simply domestic club-houses ; numbering 
twenty-two. Nor are these economical and con- 
venient institutions monopolized by the. metropo- 
lis ; for there is now a club-house in every princi- 
pal town in the three kingdoms. In Manchester 
there are two, in Dublin four, in Edinburgh | 
three. 

Clubs may be generally described as houses 
combining the characters of restaurants and read- 
ing-rooms, for the use of a select number of asso- 
ciated persons, who agree to make an annual pay- 
ment for their support, whether they resort to 
them little or much, and pay besides for whatever 
refreshment they may require, at a cost free of 
profit. Originating within the present century, 
and concentrating a large proportion of the men 
of fortune, station, and political note in the me- 
tropolis, clubs may be divided into three classes : 
first, those consisting of members following similar 
pursuits, such as the United Service and the 
literary clubs; secondly, those whose members 
hold a particular set of political opinions ; thirdly, 
those claiming no speciality, and known as miscel- 
laneous clubs. These establishments have had a 
striking effect upon the manners, not only, we 
would say, of the departments of society from 
which their members are drawn, but upon society 
in general ; and the change has been decidedly for 
the better. In the first place, they have brought 
economy into fashion. In the old time, associa- 
tions were formed for the purpose of spending 








extremely economical. An excellent dinner ata 
modern club costs no more than a very bad one at 
an old tavern. Thus clubs have tended to estab- 
lish wholesome economy amongst the rich as a 
principle and a duty, whilst formerly it was con- 
sidered an evidence of contracted notions and tnean- 
ness fora man of a few thousand a year to prac- 
tise it. It is recorded of one of the highest and 
richest officers of state, that fifteenpence instead 
of a shilling having been charged at his club for an 
item in his dinner bill, he bestirred himself tijl the 
odd threepence was struck off. Now, as this indi- 
vidual’s income ranges somewhere between fifty 
and a hundred thousand a year, the actual saving 
must have been the last thing in his thoughts. 
His motive was obvious: he took the trouble of 
objecting, to promote the principles of economy. 
A poor member would not perhaps have dared to 
object ; although threepence overcharged for each 
of Ais dinners would have been an inconvenient 
diminution of his income at the end of the 
year. The duke in all likelihood felt this, and 
for the sake of his poorer brethren, put a stop to 
the abuse. 

Clubs, again, have helped to abolish the once 
fashionable vice of drunkenness. Formerly, one 
drunkard made many, because, for the sake of con- 
viviality, all were compelled to drink alike. Now, 
the individual is independent of his neighbors in 
this respect, and so thoroughly has the scale been 
thus turned in favor of sobriety, that no intemper- 
ate man is allowed to remain a member of a club. 
A careful examination of the statistics of several 
of these establishments brings out the fact, that the 
average quantity of wine drunk by each member 
has not exceeded of late years half a pint per diem. 
The moral bearing of the upper classes has been 
vastly amended by this improvement, not to men- 
tion health. It is said of one of the old school—- 
an early member of the ‘* Union’’—that he re- 
garded with envy the daily half-pint, and no more, 
which was served to a certain witty and temperate 
author. One day he took up the small decanter 
and exclaimed with a sigh, ‘*‘ Ah! I wish I could 
make up my mind to stick to your infallible Life- 
preservers.”’ 

Against the advantages of clubs, certain disad- 
vantages have been urged; the gravest of which 
is the notion that they tend to withdraw men from 
female society—the best of social influences. This 
objection is disposed of by the fact, that the 





money, in a manner which did but little good | 
either to the receiver or disburser. Drinking | 
clubs, for wasting money and health ; four-in-hand 
clubs, which cost each member some five or six | 
hundred a year to adopt the habits and manners of 
a stage-coachman, together with similarly sense- 
less associations, had the effect of encouraging 
reckless extravagance, accompanied with certain 
collateral irregularities, which caused the picture 
of English society, as presented towards the end 
of the last and beginning of the present century, to 
be the reverse of a bright one. 

The main object of modern clubs is directly the 
reverse. ‘They were set on foot for the purpose 
of supplying to their members the necessaries of 
life at the lowest possible rate. They are, it is 
admitted, furnished and conducted on a scale 
which may be called luxurious ; but, be it remem- 
bered, we are all creatures of habit, and luxuries 
are necessities to those who have been used to 
them. Considering, therefore, the high amount 





of convenience and comfort they afford, clubs are 
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modern establishments present no inducements for 
social pleasures. As an instance of this, we Jearn 
that, in the month of June, 1843, the number of 
dinners served at the Atheneum was 1457, of 
which all but thirty-six were single. Of the latter, 
thirty were served to two persons, five to three, 
and one to four. Again, in all modern clubs, the 
only convenient place for sociality is the drawing- 
room. Now, precisely because ladies—the crown- 
ing charm of the drawing-room—are absent, this 
apartment is always the most deserted in the 
house ; for the majority of the members, if not 
officially employed, are where they ought to be— 
with their families. A graphic writer gives the 
following as a true picture of the evening aspect 
of the drawing-room of a certain elub :—** One 
elderly gentleman with a shining cocoa-nut head, 
asleep at the fireplace at one end of the room, 
matches with another elderly gentleman, with a 
cocoa-nut head, slumbering at the fireplace at the 
other end of the room.’’ In further proof of the 
non-attendance of members at the time whem 
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strict injunctions that his own and the remains just 
described should be interred in the same grave— 
the female’s coffin to be undermost, and the male’s 
uppermost, in the full belief, as the neighbors 
say, that, if Mrs. Buchan rose at the time appoint- 
ed, his own emancipation from the silence of the 
tomb would not only be contemporaneous, but un- 
avoidable! And on Friday, the 23d ult., his wishes 
were complied with in this respect, both corpses 
having been consigned in the position enjoined to 
a resting-place in the garden, where nine more of 
the sect were long since buried. 

Mr. Nicholson, bookseller, Kirkcudbright, pub- 
lisher of the ‘* History of Galloway,” has in his 
possession a characteristic Jetter from old Innes, 
dated 1842, in which he says in reference to the 
priestess he to the last followed:—‘*She was 
rather below the middle size of woman, than 
otherwise. Although always clean and neat in 
her dress, she was no ways gaudy. Her counte- 
nance was commonly sad, rather of a melancholy 
east, and a little pitted with the small-pox. The 
sound of her voice bore testimony of her being 
truth, and revealed without the help of words, 
the very sentiments of her own mind and heart.”’ 

Mr. Evans, in his ‘* History of Sects,” gives 
some account of the Buchanites; but it is rather 
meagre, and upon the whole incorrect. In these 
circumstances, we are glad that Mr. Joseph 
Train is about to favor the public with an authentic 
history of the Buchanites—a work for which he 
has been collecting materials for several years. 
No man can do the subject more justice: for, as 
Sir Walter Scott often said, he was of his corre- 
spondents the best in ferreting out the forgotten 
lore of Scottish antiquities, and the most devoted 
in looking through what Young calls *‘ the dark 
postern of things long elapsed.”’ 


From an American gentleman we learn that of 
the remnant of Buchanites who emigrated to North 
America—Mrs. Buchan’s spinning maidens, pior 
neered by Mr. Whyte—one and all have disap- 


peared from the stage of time. Their doctrines, 
it appears, found no favor in the new world; and, 
as they were averse to intermarry with other 
sects, not a trace of their existence remains 
behind. 

In aletter received from a correspondent it is 
said—‘* Innes was a wheel-right to trade, and has 
left considerable property in money and houses. 
His principal heir, | hear, is the daughter of 
Elspeth Simpson (Mrs. Buchan,) at the present 
time residing in Dumfries.”’ 

The Spectator thus speaks : 

‘* Here was a strong undying faith. For the 
space of fifty years—while the rest of the world 
was engrossed with the meteor rise of Napoleon 
or his earthquake fall—with the continental block- 
ades under the imperial dynasty of France, and 
corn-laws under the aristocratic dynasty of Eng- 
land—with wars such as the world had never 
known before—with the creation and destruction 
of monarchies in Europe and republics in Ameri- 
ca—with the dragging of a pope to the chariot 
wheels of a conqueror, and the restoration of the 
Jesuits—in an obscure corner of Seotland, lived a 
man from the fresh adolescence of thirty-two to an 
age exceeding the ‘threescore and ten,’ caring 
for none of these things; hugging himself 
with the belief that he was the possessor of a 
treasure greater than all other things the earth 
contained. The few participators in his secret 
died off leaving him the only one who even knew 
of its existence. In the varying moods of his 
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mind he triumphed over or pitied the blind and ig- 
norant world, which busied itself about trifles, 
while he was the alone possessor of the fountain 
of truth, one day to be reopened. 

‘* His faith was sincere : he sought not to derive 
profit from it. His faith was pure and affection- 
ate: a few years before his departure, the old 
man, in a letter to a curious inquirer, described the 
prophetess, as of small stature, marked with the 
small-pox, always clean and neat, with a voice the 
mere tones of which impressed conviction that 
‘she was the truth.’ In this reverential spirit 
did he for fifty years tend her senseless corpse with 
all the care of a mother for her child. There is a 
mystery in the order of things which links a ca- 
pacity of faith sv pure and strong as to be sublime 
with an intellect so weak. Had that deep-toned 
imagination been allied to a mind as powerful, 
what might their owner not have accomplished for 
his kind.”’ 





Ticxerep Workmen.—The only measure of 
social importance discussed by the French cham- 
bers has been a projet de Joi to continue and extend 
the practice of keeping “ livrets ’’ for workmen in 
various manufactures and trades. ‘The livret is a 
kind of register of the journeyman’s or factory- 
hand’s work and payments, showing how he has 
fulfilled his duties. Such a law has obtained in 
some trades of France for about a century; it is 
now to be extended and enforced under penalties. 
The advocates of the law say that it is a protection 
to the honest and industrious workman. It is evi- 
dently an engine for keeping a tight hold on every 
individual of the whole working classes, whether 
for the sake of the master or the police. It is an 
absurdity to talk of freedom in a country where 
every workman is as it were ticketed, and where 
he must show his ticket, or be debarred from work 
and subjected to penalty. When masters also are 
ticketed —when all other classes are ticketed under 
pain of fine and destitution, then will the law be 
equally just—and then will France be a nation of 
slaves with badges.— Spectator, 21 Feb. 

Circutation or Lonpon Parers.—A_ recent 
number of ** Bell’s Life in London,”’ gives a para- 
graph from The Times, in which it is stated that on 
a given day recently no fewer than Fifty-four Thou- 
sand copies of that immense paper were printed and 
sold in one day! by the occasion of the fight between 
Caunt and Bendigo. Fifty thousand copies of 
** Bell’s Life’’ were printed, and the sale was only 
suspended at this point, for the reason that the 
publisher had not ‘* stamps’’ in the office to pro- 
ceed. (It should be stated that each number of 
** Bell’s Life’? and other English papers is 
stamped with the name of the paper, each stamp 
being a tax to government; papers without a 
stamp cannot pass through the mail without pay- 
ing exorbitant postage.) The ‘ Observer’’ on the 
occasion of the Coronation of George IV.—of the 
ceremonies connected with which it gave engrav- 
ings, (the first great graphic effort in a news- 
paper,) reached one hundred thousand, and this 
before steam was applied to the printing press! 
The “ Squib,” a rival of ‘* Punch’’ some years 
since, but which was subsequently merged in the 
latter, gave a report of the Epsom Races, illustra- 
ted with engravings, of which no less than seven- 
ty-five thousand copies sold! Its then editor 
Henry P. Gratten, Esq., is now in this city, where 
he is about to assume the management of the new 
Greenwich Theatre.—Evening Mirror. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
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Tue least observant stranger, whose track lies 
in the western portion of London, cannot choose 
but stop to admire the cluster of mansions which 
have been reared in and near Pall-Mall. What- 
ever his taste, he must indeed be fastidious if he 
do not find it gratified in one or other of these edi- 
fices ; for they exhibit every order of architecture, 
from the severest Doric to the most florid Compo- 
site. Until informed what they really are, he 
would be pardoned for mistaking one fora restored 
Grecian temple, another for a modern Italian 
palace. Inquiry, however, would convince him 
that nothing classical belongs to them, exc, pt their 
exteriors, and, in one or two instances, their 
names. On the contrary, they are devoted to the 
unclassical and everyday purposes of eating, drink- 
ing, lounging, and reading newspapers. They 
are simply domestic club-houses; numbering 
twenty-two. Nor are these economical and con- 
venient institutions monopolized by the. metropo- 
lis ; for there is now a club-house in every princi- 
pal town in the three kingdoms. In ‘Manchester 
there are two, in Dublin four, in Edinburgh 
three. 

Clubs may be generally described as houses 
combining the characters of restaurants and read- 
ing-rooms, for the use of a select number of asso- 
ciated persons, who agree to make an annual pay- 
ment for their support, whether they resort to 
them little or much, and pay besides for whatever 
refreshment they may require, at a cost free of 
profit. Originating within the present century, 
and concentrating a large proportion of the men 
of fortune, station, and political note in the me- 
tropolis, clubs may be divided into three classes : 
first, those consisting of members following similar 
pursuits, such as the United Service and the 
literary clubs; secondly, those whose members 
hold a particular set of political opinions; thirdly, 
those claiming no speciality, and known as miscel- 
Janeous clubs. These establishments have had a 
striking effect upon the manners, not only, we 
would say, of the departments of society from 





which their members are drawn, but upon society 
in general ; and the change has been decidedly for 
the better. In the first place, they have brought | 
economy into fashion. In the old time, associa- 
tions were formed for the purpose of spending 
money, in a manner which did but little good 
either to the receiver or disburser. Drinking | 
clubs, for wasting money and health ; four-in-hand | 
clubs, which cost each member some five or Six | 
hundred a year to adopt the habits and manners of | 
a stage-coachman, together with similarly sense- 
less associations, had the effect of encouraging 
reckless extravagance, accompanied with certain | 
collateral irregularities, which caused the picture 
of English society, as presented towards the end 
of the last and beginning of the present century, to 
be the reverse of a bright one. 

The main object of modern clubs is directly the 
reverse. ‘They were set on foot for the purpose 
of supplying to their members the necessaries of 
life at the lowest possible rate. They are, it is 
admitted, furnished and conducted on a scale 
which may be called luxurious ; but, be it remem- 
bered, we are all creatures of habit, and luxuries 
are necessities to those who have been used to 
them. Considering, therefore, the high amount 





of convenience and comfort they afford, clubs are 
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extremely economical. An excellent dinner ata 
modern club costs no more than a very bad one at 
an old tavern. Thus clubs have tended to estab- 
lish wholesome economy amongst the rich as a 
principle and a duty, whilst formerly it was con- 
sidered an evidence of contracted notions and nean- 


‘ness for a man of a few thousand a year to prac- 


tise it. It is recorded of one of the highest and 
richest officers of state, that fifteenpence instead 
of a shilling having been charged at his elub for an 
item in his dinner bill, he bestirred himself tij] the 
odd threepence was struck off. Now, as this indi- 
vidual’s income ranges somewhere between fifty 
and a hundred thousand a year, the actual saving 
must have been the last thing in his thoughts. 
His motive was obvious: he took the trouble of 
objecting, to promote the principles of economy. 
A poor member would not perhaps have dared to 
object ; although threepence overcharged for each 
of Ais dinners would have been an inconvenient 
diminution of his income at the end of the 
year. The duke in all likelihood felt this, and 
for the sake of his poorer brethren, put a stop to 
the abuse. 

Clubs, again, have helped to abolish the once 
fashionable vice of drunkenness. Formerly, one 
drunkard made many, because, for the sake of con- 
viviality, all were compelled to drink alike. Now, 
the individual is independent of his neighbors in 
this respect, and so thoroughly has the scale been 
thus turned in favor of sobriety, that no intemper- 
ate man is allowed to remain a member of a club. 
A careful examination of the statistics of several 
of these establishments brings out the fact, that the 
average quantity of wine drunk by each member 
has not exceeded of late years half a pint per diem. 
The moral bearing of the upper classes has been 
vastly amended by this improvement, not to men- 
tion health. It is said of one of the old school— 
an early member of the * Union’’—that he re- 
garded with envy the daily half-pint, and no more, 
which was served to a certain witty and temperate 
author. One day he took up the small decanter 
and exclaimed with a sigh, ‘‘ Ah! I wish I could 
make up my mind to stick to your infallible Lfe- 
preservers.”” 

Against the advantages of clubs, certain disad- 
vantages have been urged; the gravest of which 
is the notion that they tend to withdraw men from 
female society—the best of social influences. This 
objection is disposed of by the fact, that the 
modern establishments present no inducements for 
social pleasures. As an instance of this, we Jearn 
that, in the month of June, 1843, the number of 
dinners served at the Atheneum was 1457, of 
which all but thirty-six were single. Of the latter, 
thirty were served to two persons, five to three, 
and one to four. Again, in all modern clubs, the 
only convenient place for sociality is the drawing- 
room. Now, precisely because ladies—the crown- 
ing charm of the drawing-room—are absent, this 
apartment is always the most deserted in the 
house ; for the majority of the members, if not 
officially employed, are where they ought to be— 
with their families. A graphic writer gives the 
following as a true picture of the evening aspect 
of the drawing-room of a certain elub :—** One 
elderly gentleman with a shining cocoa-nut head, 
asleep at the fireplace at one end of the room, 
matches with another elderly gentleman, with a 
cocoa-nut head, slumbering at the fireplace at the 
other end of the room.’’ In further proof of the 
non-attendance of members at the time whem 
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ladies’ society is most accessible, we happen to 
know that, at a committee meeting of the largest 
house in Pall-Mall, a whist player complained that 
he could not get a “‘ healthy rubber’’ in the whole 
house. In commiseration for his sufferings, the 
committee ceded to him one end of the drawing- 
room ; that being the most deserted, and conse- 
quently the quietest corner in the building. 

It may be supposed, on the other hand, that all 
sociality is suppressed by the club system. But 
this Js not wholly the case ; for although it enables 
a man to dine alone if he choose, and have his 
thoughts as much his own as if he were shut up in 
his own study, yet if he wish company, there it is for 
him. The first rule, however, does not hold good 
with a man who happens to be popular and agree- 
able. He is apt to be “ bered’’ with companions 
when he may not want them. The late Theodore 
Hook was a martyr in this way; for it is well 
known that many members dined at the Atheneum 
when they otherwise would have stayed away, for 
the chance of enjoying some of his pleasantries. 
It is stated by a quarterly reviewer, that, since the 
renowned humorist disappeared from his favorite 
table near the door, (nicknamed ‘Temperance 
Corner,’’) the number of dinners has fallen off by 
upwards of 300 per annum. 

The most visible of afl influences which clubs 
have exercised, is that which they have wrought 
on the aristocracy in their intercourse with those 
of a lower grade. Constant association with indi- 
viduals of humbler rank has thawed that exclu- 
siveness, and broken down the not very estimable 
pride, in which the higher classes of the old school 
shrouded themselves. Groups are now constantly 
seen which are composed of elements that were 
formerly as immiscible as oil and water. A high- 
church dignitary, a humble curate, an author, and 
a peer, may be seen partaking of the same meal. 
In Lady Hester Stanhope’s younger days, the very 
idea of such an incongruous party would have been 
regarded as the commencement of a disastrous 
revolution in society ! 

Having pretty nearly characterized the changes 
in high life which clubs have produced, an account 
of their rise may not be uninteresting. For the 
origin of these establishments the public are in- 
debted to the military. The officers of the army, 
whether in camp or in quarters, have always ex- 
perienced the advantage and economy of clubbing 
for their provisions. They have found that the 
pay of each individual, spent separately, would 
scarcely procure him ordinary necessaries ; whilst, 
by adding it to a general fund—to be judiciously 
disbursed by a clever provider or ‘ caterer’’—he 
obtains for his subscription not only requisites, but 
luxuries. This goes on very successfully during 
active service ; but when retirement on half-pay 
takes place, the plan was, till lately, impracticable. 
At the peace of 1815, a reduction of the army 
withdrew a number of officers from the ‘* messes’’ 
to which they had belonged. ‘Thus a great many 
gentlemen of comparatively limited means were 
thrown into private life, a prey to the by no means 
moderate exactions of hotel, taverg, and boarding 
and lodging-house keepers. In ‘many instances 
long and continued absence from home had severed 
these brave men from domestic ties; yet having 
always lived amongst a congenial brotherhood, 
society was essential to their happiness. The 
chief refuge for such comparatively desolate war- 
riors in London was at that period ‘‘ Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house,’’ St. Martin’s Lane; a very excel- 
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lent abode when full pay and prize-money were 
rife, but far too expensive for ‘‘ half-pay.’? In 
these circumstances the mess-system was naturally 
thought of; and the late General Lord Lynedoch, 
with five brother-officers, met for the purpose of 
devising a plan by which it could be applied to 
non-professional life. So effectual were their de- 
liberations, and so well-grounded their preliminary 
measures, that a club was formed during the same 
year (1815.) The military founders, knowing 
that many of their naval brethren were, like them- 
selves, placed upon reduced allowances, after- 
wards brought them within the scope of their de- 
sign; and an association was enrolled, entitled the 
‘United Service Club.”’ A building fund was 
formed ; a neat edifice—the design of Sir Robert 
Smirke—was raised at the corner of Charles street, 
St. James’, and in the year 1819 it was opened for 
the reception of the members. A society of sailor 
officers also established a snug home of their own 
in Bond street, called the ** Naval,’’ which now 
consists of about three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. 

Meanwhile candidates for admission to the 
United Service Club increased so rapidly, that a 
larger habitation was rendered necessary. A new 
and magnificent edifice, from plans and designs by 
Mr. Nash, the architect of Buckingham Palace, 
was erected at the east corner of the grand 
entrarice to St. James’ Park from Pall-Mall, and 
taken possession of in 1828. At present there are 
about 1490 members. 

By the second rule of this club. no officer is 
eligible below the rank of major in the army, and 
commander in the navy ; but to provide for officers 
below those grades, a new association was formed, 
for the reception of all ranks, from general and 
admiral, down to subalterns, either in the queen’s 
or in the East India Company’s service. Having 
purchased the house in Charles street vacated by 
the senior club, the new one was opened in 1827, 
under the title of the *“* Junior United Service 
Club.” It is now the most numerous in London, 
being composed of 1500 ‘ effective’? members, 
with 400 ‘* supernumeraries,’’ who, being abroad, 
are not called on to pay their subscriptions. 

Besides these three establishments, the officers 
belonging to her majesty’s household troops had 
an exclusive club of their own, commenced so far 
back as 1809, though not for domestic purposes 
But latterly they imitated the other clubs, and 
built a tall, thin, but withal pretty edifice, 
squeezed in, as it were, between Crockford’s 
gaming-house and their own bootmaker’s shop— 
that of the well-known Hoby—at the head of St. 
James’ street, and nearly opposite to White’s cele- 
brated bow window. ‘This, ealled the ‘* Guards,”’ 
made the fourth club composed of military men: 
but candidates for admission to all of these had, by 
1837, so far exceeded the limits set to each, that a 
fifth, called the *‘ Army and Navy Club,”’ was 
instituted in St. James’ Square, to which about a 
thousand members already belong. We may now 
fairly conclude that the officers in the British ser- 
vice are at last adequately provided with cheap 
accommodation during their residence in London : 
and not only there, but in provincial quarters also , 
for United Service Clubs exist in all the important 
garrison towns of Great Britain. 

The original United Service Club had been 
scarcely founded, when news of the comfort and 
economy it afforded was spread throughout all 
classes amongst whom similar associations were 
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practicable. As may be expected, those most gre- 
garious in their pursuits and habits first copied the 
plan. Many members of the universities, who, 
when at college, daily met to dine ‘in hall,”’ or, 
for instruction, in lecture-rooms, found themselves 
inconveniently alone when in London. They 
therefore instituted and built a club called the 
** United University’’—a very grave and reverend- 
looking edifice, which occupies the corner of Suf- 
folk street and Pall-Mall east. This association 
consisted, in 1841 (to which year most of our re- 
turns refer,) of 1116 members.—Another club for 
the same class of men was afterwards called 
into existence in Pall-Mall, and named the ‘ Ox- 
ford and Cambridge,’’ whose average number of 
members is 1177. 

Next to the army and the church, it is usual to 
take the law into consideration. Gentlemen of 
this profession having formed, in Chancery Lane, 
an institution for purely professional purposes, 
attached to it a domestic club, which, in 1841, 
numbered about 350. The higher branches of the 
profession appear to require no especial establish- 
ment of the kind. Consisting mostly of members 
of the universities, or of literary men, they be- 
longed to the United University, to the Oxford and 
Cambridge, or to the Atheneum. Of the last, a 
large proportion of the judges are members. To 
complete our review of the club-life of the learned 
professions, we must make a single allusion to the 
medical faculty. Their lives are too incessantly 
passed in alleviating the maladies of society, to 

artake very largely in its comforts and pleasures. 
fence, of medical domestic clubs, “‘ there are’”’— 
to borrow a terse chapter on “‘ the antidotes to cor- 
rosive sublimate’’ from an ancient toxicological 
work—** none!” The names of a few physicians 
may, however, be found amongst the lists of the 
miscellaneous and literary clubs, but they are 
almost honorary members. Of all the professional 
clubs, none received so much support, or has risen 
to so much distinction, as that established for 
literary scientific men and artists—the ‘ Athe- 
neum,’’ whose gorgeous mansion stands at the 
west corner of the Pall-Mall entrance to St. James’ 
Park, and forms a fine contrast to the more 
severely tasteful ‘* United Service’’ on the opposite 
side. The history of this institution is more than 
usually interesting, from including the names of 
the brightest ornaments of each department of the 
arts. We learn that on the 12th of March, 1823, 
Mr. Croker, then secretary to the admiralty, ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, in which 
he represented that ‘ the fashionable and military 
clubs had not only absorbed a great portion of 
society,* but have spoiled all the coffee-rooms and 
taverns ;’’ and urged the formation of a elub for 
the classes referred to. In the year following, a 
committee was formed, consisting of Sir H. Davy, 
president of the Royal Society, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, president of the Society of Antiquaries, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, president of the Royal Acade- 
my of Painting and Sculpture, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Sir Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers, John 
Wilson Croker, and other noblemen and gentle- 
men connected with literature and art, to the num- 
ber of twenty-nine. At first they were housed in 
temporary apartments in Waterloo Place, but in 
1830, the new mansion was finished from the 


* Besides the United Service, the Alfred, the United 
University, the Union; and the Travellers’ clubs, had 


been established. The Atheneum was the sixth club 


which was formed in London. 


designs of Mr. Decimus Burton, at a cost of 
| £45,000, including furniture. The nominal limit 


‘of members is 1200, but certain honorary elections 
‘of eminent persons swell the actual roll to 1250 
jnames. In such high estimation is this club held, 
‘that belonging to it is deemed a guarantee for the 
| greatest respectability. 

| ‘The lesser stars of the literary firmament formed 
‘themselves, like the ‘* Junior United Service,’’ 
‘into a minor club, and took possession of the house 
vacated by the Atheneum. This was for some 
| years ealled the ‘ Literary Union ;”* but having 
| gradually admitted individuals unconnected with 
letters, it changed its title to the ‘‘ Clarence.”’ 
Since then it gradually languished, and died in 
|1843.—Gentlemen connected with the theatrical 
| profession, either as authors, performers, or scene- 
| painters, enjoy each other’s society at the ‘* Gar- 
‘rick,’? which is conveniently situated near the best 
itheatres in Covent Garden. They form the small- 
‘est body of London clubbists, only amounting to 
|197. Our list of professional clubs is completed 
by the mention of those set aside for the mercan- 
‘tile community near the Bank of England and the 
| Royal Exchange. One called the ‘ City,” stands 
‘in Old Broad street, and is made up of 600 mem- 
| bers; and the other, known as the ** Gresham,”’ 
‘is scarcely yet settled in its new house in King 
| William street. Another commercial club is now 
in progress of formation, with the high-sounding 
title of the “* St. George.” It is to be composed 
of gentlemen interested in railways. 

| ‘Thus the most numerous London clubs are those 
|made up of individuals attracted to social and 
domestic companionship by pursuing similar pro- 
| fessional careers. In a few others, the basis is 
‘community of polities. The ‘ Carlton Club’’ con- 
‘sists of members of parliament and others profess- 
ing tory principles, to the number of 1200. The 
‘* Conservative Club’’ sufficiently indicates, by its 
name, the party to which its members (of whom 
ithere are upwards of 1000) belong ; as does the 
1 Reform Club,”? to which 1421 reformers are 
lattached. It must, however, be understood that 
i\these associations do not exist for political pur- 
| poses—do not profess, as bodies, to take any share 
in publie events whatever. It is the mere con- 
| geniality of political sentiment which attracts the 
|members, to share the same accommodations for 
'the ordinary requirements of existence. They 
imust not, therefore, be confounded with what are 
lealled the ** St. James’ Street Clubs,’’ such as 
| White’s and Brookes’ which are of a more de- 
| cidedly political character, and are conducted on a 
| different principle. As in the days of Dryden and 
(his companions—when the original White and 
| Brookes flourished—they remain the property of 
|tavern-keepers, who are licensed by the magis- 
ltrates in the same manner as the proprietors of 
|public hotels and taverns. But they only admit 
itheir subseribers. These select a committee to 
manage the internal affairs of the house ; such as 
deciding who shall be admitted, and fixing the 
icharges for refreshments to be made by the pro- 
|prietors. As before explained, they are of much 
older date than domestic clubs. Recently, they 
have lost much of their political character, and are 
/now considered principally as lounges for people 
| of little occupation. 

To be eligible for admission to the ** Travellers’ 
Club,”’ a gentleman must either be a foreigner, or 
have travelled at least five hundred miles in a 
straight line from London. It numbers 700 mem- 
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bers, amongst whom are several authors; for in 
these days there are few persons who, having 
**done”’ their five hundred miles or more, refrain 
from favoring the world with their journals, or 
notes of travel, in the form of one or more octavo 
volumes.—There is another and much Jarger class 
of travellers to whom the convenience of a club is 
a great boon; namely, such gentlemen as are con- 
nected, either in a civil or military capacity, with 
our vast Indian possessions. Those on the retired 
or on the sick list, who either reside permanently, 
or are visiting London for a year or two, are 
provided for by the ‘‘ Oriental.”’ Their elegant 
establishment stands on the sunny side of Hano- 
ver Square, and, in 1841, accommodated 523 
members. 

It must be obvious that numerous individuals— 
besides those who have been able to class them- 
selves into separate bodies from the similar nature 
of their pursuits—remain ineligible for admission 
to any of the establishments we have enumerated. 
They therefore find refuge in what go by the 
designation of Miscellaneous Clubs. Many of 
these started as class clubs ;—but by the gradual 
admission of very agreeable companions uncon- 
nected with the profession or class of which the 
society was composed, or from an inability to keep 
their funds by a too rigid selection of candidates— 
they have become generalized. The ‘‘ Alfred’ 
(23 Albemarle street) was originally a whist club ; 
but, like the Guards, adopted the domestic system, 
added a coffee-room, and became miscellaneous. 
The ‘* Windham’’—which borrowed the name of 
William Windham, an eminent senator, who was | 
secretary-at-war till 1810—started as a political, 
but is now a miscellaneous club of 613 members. 
The “ Parthenon,”’ (732 strong,) and the ‘* Erec- 
theum,’’ (250,) are both miscellaneous. Into the 
latter opulent tradesmen are admitted. But of all 
the non-professional clubs, none stand so high as 
the ** Union,’’ which accommodates its 1025 mem- 
bers in Cockspur street. It was formed soon 
after the United Service, and boasted at one time 
of no fewer than 400 members of both houses of 
parliament. 

We have now completed the list of London 
clubs. It should be understood, that the aggre- 
gate of the members set down to each far exceeds 
the number of individuals. Many men belong to 
more than one; and the vanity of some who can 
afford it, induces them to get admission into four, 
five, or even six, should they be eligible. For 
instance, a soldier—one of a military club—imay be 
also a scientific man, and get into the Atheneum : 
he may have travelled, and be on the roll of the 
Travellers. Should he have been in the East, he 
may join the Oriental ; and al/ the miscellaneous 
clubs are open to him. Some imagine that, having 
passed the ordeal of so many scrutinizing ballots, 
they obtain great eclat and importance in society. 
Characters of this stamp form a new generation ; 
they are essentially, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, club-men. Having been created by clubs, 
in clubs they have their being. They are perfectly 
conversant with the domestic arrangements of each 
establishment. ‘They know to a nicety at which 
house the most perfect soups are served; from 
which of the kitchens the best soufflées are wafted ; 
and can tell to a day when the best bin of the 
United University’s claret was bottled. They are 








also oracles in higher things. Constantly “‘ look- 
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ing in’’ at the morning rooms of the political clubs, 
they are able to prognosticate the precise number 
of a majority on any important parliamentary ques- 
tion. Their frequent visits to libraries, and inter- 
eourse with authors, give them an extensive 
acquaintance with literary matters, and they will 
name the writer of an anonymous work on the 
day of publication. ‘They have a vast number and 
variety of acquaintances, and speak familiarly of 
my friend the duke, because ‘‘ he is a member of 
our club.”’ 

Their extensive connoisseurship in small details 
of management, makes them valuable ‘‘ house”’ 
committee-men, and in that character they look 
uncommonly sharp after the goings on of the ser- 
vants and the quality of the edibles. Some, again, 
are not so fortunate as to ‘‘ obtain office,”’ espe- 
cially those who endeavor to get into it by dint of 
grumbling. Like Hector Boreal] in one of Poole’s 
clever though exaggerated sketches, these trouble- 
some members write furious complaints on the 
backs of their dinner bills, because, perhaps, the 
cook sends up two sprigs of fennel instead of three, 
with a mackerel, and *‘ cracks the skin near the 
tail.’’ This sort of clubbist is the horror of com- 
mittees, the dread of servants, and the terror of 
members, whom he is constantly canvassing for 
support for his frivolous complaints at the general 
meetings; enforcing his arguments by the in- 
cessant question, ‘* What do we pay our six 
guineas a year for’’’ Men of this sort are appro- 
priately called ** bores,”’ and happily form a very 
small minority in club-life. Apart from such ex- 
ceptions, a more agreeable person than your regu- 
lar club-man does not exist. The variety of infor- 
mation he possesses, the freedom and ease with 
which he imparts it, and the excellence of his 
manners, makes him a most popular character in 
general society ; from which his clubs do not with- 
draw him, as we have before argued. 





Ir is common for men to say, that such and such 
things are perfectly right—very desirable ; but 
that, unfortunately, they are not practicable. Oh, 
no,no. ‘Those things which are not practicable 
are not desirable. here is nothing in the world 
really beneficial, that does not lie within the reach 
of an informed understanding and a well-directed 
pursuit. There is nothing that God has judged 
good for us, that he has not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in the natural and the moral 
world. If we ery, like children, for the moon, 
like children we must cry on.— Burke. 


Most people read merely to pass an idle hour, 
or to please themselves with the idea of employ- 
ment, while their indolence prevents them from 
any active exertion: and a considerable number 
with a view to the display which they are after- 
wards to make of their literary acquisitions. From 
whichsoever of these motives a person is led to the 
perusal of books, it is hardly possible that he can 
derive from them any material advantage. If he 
reads merely from indolence, the ideas which pass 
through his mind will probably leave little or no 
impression ; and if he reads from vanity, he will 
be more anxious to select striking particulars in the 
matter or expression, than to seize the spirit and 
scope of the author’s reasoning, or to examine how 
far he has made any additions to the stock of use- 
ful and solid knowledge.— Dugald Stewart. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
INSECT IMPORTANCE. 


INSIGNIFICANT as insects may appear to the cas- 
ual observer, there are families of the race which 
assume the highest importance, either from the 
benefits they confer or from the ravages they com- 
mit. We grant that it is neither a very dignified 
nor always a very accurate mode of estimating the 
importance of the lower animals to judge of them 
merely as they may subserve or thwart the purposes 
of man; but taking even this standard, we shall 
find that insects are not the insignificant creatures 
we vulgarly esteem them. Individually, the high- 
est of the class is but a feeble instrument either for 
good or for evil: it is the infinity of their numbers, 
and the fact of their generally living and acting in 
community, that renders them special objects of 
human consideration. We shall glance, in the 
present paper, at a few whose produce gives to 
them an economical and commercial importance. 

By far the most valuable of the class is the silk- 
worm, (Bombyx mori,) whose splendid tissue has 
been known from the remotest antiquity. Though 
early cultivated in China and India, it was not till 
the beginning of the sixth century that the insect 
was brought into Europe. Since then the culture 
and manufacture of silk has extended over Italy, 
France, and other southern countries, holding a high 
place in their economy, giving employment to a vast 
number of hands, setting in circulation a large 
amount of capital, and involving much intricate and 
difficult fiseal regulation. 

It is not our intention to enter upon the natural 
history of the silkworm—which, like many other 
insects, passes through the successive stages of 
egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, and moth—farther than 
to remark that it is in its second stage that it be- 
comes economically important. Each moth having 
dropped to the number of 300 or 500 eggs, these 
are hatched by natural or artificial heat, according 
to the climate of the country, and a voracious cater- 
pillar is the produce, which is carefully tended and 
fed with mulberry leaves, or with lettuee—both of 
these »plants abounding in a tenacious juice or 
eaoutchouc. On acquiring its full growth, (about 
three inches in length,) this caterpillar spins for 
itself an oval-shaped cocoon, formed by a single 
filament of yellow silk, from ten to twelve yards 
in length, emitted from the stomach of the insect 
preparatory to its assuming the chrysalis form. It 
Is in this state that the silk is taken, the insect 
being destroyed by immersion in warm water, and 
the cocoon carefully unwound. Were the cocoon 
left undisturbed till the chrysalis had become a 
moth, the latter would eat its way through the en- 
velope, and so cut the silk into a number of short 
lengths, instead of one continuous filament. Of 
course a sufficient number of cocoons are left un- 
touched for next year’s brood, comparatively few 
moths being sufficient to stock an extensive estab- 
lishment. It is thus that a plain-looking, greedy, 
leaf-devouring insect becomes of so much econom- 
ical importance ; requiring human attention to sup- 
ply it with food and shelter, hands to unwind the 
silken cerement, to assort and twist the filaments 
into threads, cords, &c. ; individuals to dye, weave, 
and finish it—independent of the co-relative aids 
of chemists, designers of patterns, and framers of 
the necessary machinery. Nor can this insect, 
humble as it may seem, be dispensed with so long 
as man admires and values the beauty of a silken 
fabric ; for though he knows that the cocoon is 





obtained by the animal from the peculiar vegetables 
it feeds upon, yet all his boasted knowledge in 
chemistry has not enabled him to elaborate from 
mulberry leaves a filament possessing the same 
lustre, beauty, and tenacity. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate the various 
fabrics woven from silk, either for the purposes of 
dress, upholstery, or ornament; but an idea of its 
importance may be formed from the fact, that 
scarcely an individual, even in humble life, but can 
boast of wearing it to some extent, either for dress 
or ornament. In Britain the annual value of the 
manufacture is estimated at nearly ten millions 
sterling—more than nine tenths of which are for 
home consumption. We draw our chief supplies 
of the raw material from Bengal; from Italy, 
which produces about eleven million pounds an- 
nually ; from China, where, next to tea, it is the 
staple article of export ; from Turkey ; and in smal- 
ler quantities from Holland, the United States, and 
other countries. The foreign states in which the 
manufacture chiefly exists are China, India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France ; the latter kingdom alone 





producing fabrics to the annual value of about eight 
millions sterling. We have no very accurate data 
as to the amount of silk stuffs consumed in the va- 
rious countries of the world; but considering how 
| eenerally they are wern in oriental as well as in 
| European countries, and reflecting upon the increas- 
ing demand by a civilized population in the Amer- 
icas, we cannot be far wrong in stating that a mil- 
lion and a half of human beings derive their sole 
support from the culture and manufacture of silk, 
and that it creates an annual circulating medium 
of between thirty and forty millions sterling! So 
much for the importance of an humble insect which, 
if it had been shown to vur ancestors five hundred 
years ago, would have been as little valued as the 
earth-worm beneath their sandals. 

As an appropriate sequel to the silkworm, we 
may next advert to the cochineal insect, ( Coccus 
cacti,) from which the red dye-stuff of that name 
is obtained. ‘The male insect is winged, and not 
much larger than a flea; the female is wingless, 
and when full grown, about the size of a barley 
grain. It is the dried body of the female which 
forms the cochineal of commerce, having in this 
state the appearance of a shrivelled berry. It is 
principally used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and 
other esteemed hues of which red forms the basis. 
The insect is found in Mexico, some of the south- 
ern states of the Union, and in the West Indies, 
and has we believe been introduced with some suc- 
cess into our East India possessions. The princi- 
pal supply, however, is still from Mexico and the 
central states, where it forms a staple commodity 
of export. In a wild state, the cochineal insect 
feeds on various plants of the cactus tribe ; but un- 
der cultivation it is confined to two or three spe- 
cies, which are found both to increase its size and 
color. The wild variety is gathered six times a 
year; but that which is cultivated is only collected 
thrice during the same period. Arrived at matu- 
rity, the insects become torpid, and are detached 
by a thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt knife— 
care being taken not to break them in the opera- 
tion. ‘They are then put into bags, and dipped in 
boiling water to kill them, after which they are 
dried in the sun; and though they lose about two 
thirds of their weight by this process, more than a 
million and a half pounds are brought annually to 
Europe. Some idea may be formed of the vast 
number of these creatures from the fact that each 
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pound is supposed to contain about 70,000 insects. 
At present the value of cochineal fluctuates from 
six shillings to nine shillings per pound, which is 
scarcely a fourth part of the price obtained during 
the war, when it sometimes sold so high as thirty- 
six shillings and thirty-nine shillings a pound. At 
the present rate, Britain cannot pay less than 
£200,000 annually—for what !—the dried carcases 
of a tiny insect! 

Lac, or gum-lac, with its various seed-lac, lump- 
lac, shell-lac, &c., is also the produce of a small 
insect the Coccus ficus of Linneus, or the Kermes 
lacca of modern entomologists. This insect abounds 
in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, &c., and deposits 
its eggs on the leaves and branches of certain trees. 
So soon as deposited, the egg is covered by the 


insect with a quantity of this peculiar gum or lac, ; 


evidently intended to serve for a protection to the 
egg, and as food for the young maggot when pro- 
duced. As each insect produces many eggs, and 
each egg has a separate envelope, the entire nest 
has a cellular arrangement as ingenious and com- 
pact as that of the bee. As there are myriads of 
these insects in every forest, the supply of lac may 
be said to be indefinite. In its natural state, this 
production is called stick-lac; after the cells are 
separated from the sticks and granulated, they are 
called seed-lac; this melted by fire and made into 
cakes, becomes Jwmp-lac; and the term shell-lac is 
given to this substance after it has been again lique- 
fied, strained, and formed into thin transparent 
plates. Lac also yields a fine red dye, which, 
though not so bright as cochineal, is said to be 
more permanent, and is often used as a substitute. 
From our East India possessions we annually ex- 
port about 3,000,000 Ibs. of shell-lac, and 1,000,000 
of lac dye ; about one half of which is, however, 
reéxported to Italy, Belgium, Germany, and other 
parts of the continent. We believe the present 
price of lac dye in the London market is from 2s. 
to 3s. per Ib., though it has been known to be so 
high as 8s, 6d.; stick-lac sells from £2 to £4 per 
hundred weight, and shell-lac from £3 to £5; so 
that a vast suin of money must be yearly expended 
on the produce of this—another humble insect. 
The various lacs are employed in the manufacture 
of sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and in hat-making. 

We may here also notice the Coccus ilicis, or 
kermes—an insect from which Europeans obtained 
their most valuable scarlet dyes previous to the 
discovery of America. The kermes adhere to the 
shoots of the berry-bearing ilex, which is found 
very plentifully in many parts of Europe. They 
appear under the form of smooth shining grains of 
a brownish-red color, about the size of peas, and 
covered with a fine brown powder. These grains 
contain the young kermes, which proceed much in 
the same manner as the lae insect, till they attach 
themselves to the young branches, and become the 
receptacles of a future progeny. The scarlet dye 
obtained from the kermes is less brilliant, but more 
durable than that from the cochineal ; old tapestries 
which were dyed with it two hundred years ago 
having lost searcely anything of thgjr original vi- 
vidity. It is now little used, unless in Spain and 
other countries where the arts have yet made in- 
considerable progress, 

Known from the earliest periods of human his- 
tory, and of more obvious importance than some 
of these dye insects, are the various kinds of 
honey bee—‘ the little busy bee”’ of the poet and 
moralist—the permanent symbol of industry and 
unprocrastination. Plain-looking and humble as 

‘ 





the common bee may appear, it divides with the 
silkworm the care and attention of man, and has 
had more books dedicated to its history and nurture 
than any other of the lower animals—the horse 
and ox perhaps excepted. At this moment we 
can lay our hands upon more than a score of trea- 
tises ; nor does time seem to exhaust the subject, 
for every year is adding to our library of ** bee 
books.’’ And after all, this attention is not more 
than the brown dusty-looking little insect deserves. 
Its honey is one of the most delicious products in 
nature, and along with its wax subserves numer- 
ous purposes ; whilst its roaming habits assist in 
carrying the fructifying pollen from plant to plant, 
thus not only rendering fertile that which would 
otherwise be hopelessly barren, but creating new 
and approved varieties. The silkworm and cochi- 
neal insect require to be fed and cared for ; the bee 
is a reveller in nature’s common, trenches upon 
the store of no other creature, and converts into 
honey and wax what would otherwise be utterly 
useless. There cannot be a readier and more cer- 
tain contributor to the income of the cottager than 
a snug little apiary, and even were it only in this 
light that the bee were useful, it would be desery- 
ing of all the importance with which it is invested. 
In Britain alone about £120,000 is annually spent 
for foreign honey ; and if we add to this a large 
home supply, and consider that in other countries 
the article is even more liberally made use of, we 
shall arrive at some conception of the economical 
value of the bee. But it is not the honey alone ; 
we import 10,000 hundred weight of wax each 
year, and when we state that the price varies from 
£5 to £10 10s. a hundred weight, it will be seen 
that its value is al] but equivalent to that of honey. 
In Holland, the southern states of Russia, in 
Greece, and other countries of the Levant, as well 
as in America, the produce of bees forms an im- 
portant item of their resourees—resources, be it 
borne in mind, which could not be obtained by any 
other known means either in nature or art. 

Our list would be incomplete without adverting 
to the insect which produces the gall-nuts of com- 
merce, so extensively used in dyeing, in the manu- 
facture of ink, and in other processes. These ex- 
erescences, varying from a quarter of an inch to an 
inch in diameter, are produced on several species 
of oak trees by the perforation of the female Cynips 
for the deposition of her eggs. The juices of the 
leaf being diverted from their proper channels by 
this puncture, they form a sort of wen, which in- 
creases in size, together with the larva inclosed in 
it. On the larva arriving at maturity, it eats its 
way out ; hence gall-nuts are generally found with 
a hole inthem. They are in perfection when they 
have acquired their full size and weight, but before 
the insect has pierced them ; after which they be- 
come of a brighter color and lose part of their 
weight. Galls are produced abundantly through- 
out Asia Minor froma small species of oak, but the 
best are those of Aleppo and Mosul, which are 
about the size of a nutmeg, and mostly of a bluish 
or gray color, hard, heavy, and compaet, with nu- 
merous small tubercles on their surface. They 
abound in astringent matter, or tannin, and are 
much used in medicine as well as in the processes 
already alluded to. They are imported in great 
quantities, and vary from £2 to £4 a hundred 
weight, according to quality. 

o these insects of utility we might add the 
Cantharis, or Spanish fly, used by the apothecary 
in the preparation of blister ointment ; as well as 
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many others of minor value ; but our limits forbid. 
Enough, we should think, has been adduced to 
prove, even to the most heedless, that insects— 
laying aside altogether the purposes they fulfil in 
the scheme of nature—are economically not the 
insignificant and unimportant creatures which the 
uninformed mind is but too apt to regard them. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE. 

Sitvatep in the centre of the Southern Ocean, 
and more remote than any other island from a con- 
tinent, is Kerguelen’s Land, or the Island of Deso- 
lation, discovered by Captain Kerguelen, in 1772. 
It is about 100 miles in length and 60 in breadth, 
and seems to be chiefly composed of trap and other 
voleanie rocks, which rise into hills from 500 to 
2500 feet high. ‘The coast is deeply indented 
with bays and inlets, and the whole surface is in- 
tersected by lakes and watercourses. Owing to 
the coldness and moisture of the climate, the island 
is almost totally destitute of vegetation, and is 
generally spoken of by navigators as one of the 
bleakest and most desolate spots on. the globe. 
Scanty, however, as its vegetation undoubtedly is 
—for Dr. Hooker, duriw& the recent Antarctic 
voyage, could detect no more than eighteen species 
of flowering plants on its soil—there is at least one 
of these species highly interesting, not only from 
its being peculiar to the island, but from its whole- 
some and valuable properties. This is the ‘‘ Ker- 
guelen’s Land cabbage’’ of the illustrious Cook 
—the Pringlea anti-scorbutica of the systematic 
botanist. 

The Pringlea—so named by the naturalist to 
Cook’s first expedition, in honor of Sir John 
Pringle, who wrote a book on scurvy—belongs to 
the cruciferous order of plants, which includes the 
cabbage, mustard, horse-radish, turnip, and other 


in the Flora Antarctica* as exceedingly abundant 
over all parts of the island, ascending the hills up 


to 1400 feet, but only attaining its usually large | 





as it is in its native place, it is very doubtful 
whether this plant will ever prove equally so in 
other situations. It is of such slow growth that it 
probably could not be cultivated to advantage ; and 
I fear that, unlike the cow-cabbage of Jersey, it 
would form no new heads ‘after the old ones were 
removed, even if it would survive the decapitation. 
Growing spontaneously, and in so great abundance 
where it does, it is likely to prove, for ages to 
come, an inestimable blessing to ships touching at 
this far distant isle; whilst its luxuriance amidst 
surrounding desolation, its singular form and 
appearance, striking even the casual observer, and 
the feelings of loneliness and utter isolation from 
the rest of the world that must more or less 
oppress every voyager at first landing in its dreary 
and inhospitable locality, are circumstances likely 
to render the Kerguelen’s Land cabbage—cabbage 
though it be—a cherished object in the recol- 
lection of the mariner; one never to be effaced 
by the brighter or luscious products of tropical 
vegetation.”’ 

After this description of the character and uses 
of the Pringlea, Dr. Hooker offers some specula- 
tions as to its anomalous position and likely origin. 
‘*The contemplation of a vegetable,’’ says he, 
‘* very unlike any other in botanical affinity and in 
general appearance, so eminently fitted for the 
food of man, and yet inhabiting the most desolate 
and inhospitable spots on the surface of the globe, 
must equally fill the mind of the scientific inquirer 
and common observer with wonder. The very 
fact of Kerguelen’s Land being possessed of such 
a singularly Juxuriant botanical feature, confers on 
that small island an importance far beyond what 
its volcanic origin or its dimensions would seem to 


claim ; whilst the certainty that so conspicuous a 
plant can never have been overlooked in any 
larger continent, but that it was created in all pro- 
genera ; all less or more possessing pungent, anti-| bability near where it now grows, leads the mind 
scorbutic, and nutritive properties. It is described | back to an epoch far anterior to the present, when 


the vegetation of the Island of Desolation may 
have presented a fertility of which this is perhaps 
the only remaining trace. Many tons of coal and 


size close to the sea, where it is invariably the first | Vast stores of now silicified wood are locked up in 


plant to greet the voyager, like the scurvy grass 
upon many northern coasts. Its root-stocks, often 
three or four feet long, lie along the ground, and 
are sometimes two inches in diameter, full of 
spongy and fibrous substances intermixed, of a 
half-woody texture, and with the flavor of horse- 
radish. These bear at their extremities large 
heads of leaves, sometimes eighteen inches across, 
so like those of the common cabbage, (Brassica 
oleracea,) that if growing in a garden with their 
namesakes in England, they would not excite any 
particular attention. The outer leaves are coarse, 
loosely placed, and spreading ; the inner form a 
dense white heart, that tastes like mustard and 
cress, but is much coarser. The whole foliage 
abounds with essential oil of a pale yellow color, 
and highly pungent taste. ‘* During the whole 
stay of the Erebus and Terror in Christmas Har- 
hor,” says Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ daily use was made of 
this vegetable, either cooked by itself, or boiled 
with the ship’s beef, pork, or pea-soup. The 
essential oil gives a peculiar flavor, which the 
majority of the officers and crew did not dislike, 
and which’ rendered the herb even more whole- 
some than the common cabbage, for it never caused 
heartburn, or any of the unpleasant symptoms 
which that plant sometimes produces. Invaluable 


* Hooker's Flora Antarctica, parts xii. and xiii. 





or buried under those successive geological forma- 
tions which have many times destroyed the forests 
of this island, and as often themselves supported a 
luxuriant vegetation. The fires that desolated 
Kerguelen’s Land are long ago extinct, nor does 
the island show any signs of the recent exertion 
of those powers, that have at one time raised part 
of it from the bed of the ocean with those subma- 
rine alge which carpeted its shores, but which are 
now some hundred feet above the present level of 
the sea. The Pringlea, in short, seems to have 
led an uninterrupted and tranquil life for many 
ages ; but however loath we may be to concede to 
any one vegetable production an antiquity greater 
than another, or to this island a position to other 
lands wholly different from what it now presents, 
the most casual inspection of the ground where 
the plant now grows, will force one of the two 
following conclusions upon the mind: either that 
it was created after the extinction of the now 
buried and forever lost vegetation, over whose 
remains it abounds; or that it spread over the 
island from another and neighboring region where 
it was undisturbed during the devastation of this. 
but of whose existence no indication remains.”’ 

It is certainly a curious fact in vegetable geog 
raphy, that this distant and desolate island should 
be the only spot on the globe where a plant of 
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such eminent utility is to be found; and equally 
strange that no known vegetable production bears 
any generic affinity to the Pringlea. Its origin, 
however, need not excite any extraordinary mar- 
vel, seeing that numerous centres of dispersion are 
now admitted by naturalists, and that new crea- 
tions and developments are quite admissible, and 
in the strictest harmony with the general design 
of creation. It is not likely that the Pringlea has 
outlived all the geological changes, the various 
submersions and elevations which have taken 
place, since the plants of which Dr. Hooker speaks 
were converted into silex and coal; and it is as 
unlikely that its seed was drifted from some adja- 
cent island or continent now submerged, seeing 
that the whole surrounding region is geologically 
contemporaneous with Kerguelen’s Land itself. 
The only plausible theory is that of a new crea- 
tion or development—a gradation it may be of 
some humbler and marine form into that of the 
terrestrial Pringlea. A development of higher 
forms from marine vegetation has been hinted by 
several botanists ; and considering the adaptability 
of vegetable life, there is nothing to forbid the 
hypothesis that the Kerguelen cabbage may have 
sprung from sucha source. Be this as it may, 
the existence of the plant is a curiosity in the his- 
tory of vegetation, and all the more striking that 
its properties are so eminently useful. 





From the Spectator. 
EARL’S ENTERPRISE IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 


Ar the extreme north of Australia, close upon 
the 10th degree of south latitude, is a peninsula 
connected with the mainland by an isthmus of 
about three miles broad. The circumference of 
this peninsula (which is called Cobourg) is about 
a hundred and twenty miles; but the soil is only 
some four hundred thousand acres, the country 
being indented with ports and inlets ; among which 
Bowen’s Strait, Raffle’s Bay, Port Bremmer, and 
Port Essington, are conspicuous. This facility for 
shipping, and its proximity to the Indian Archi- 
pelago and China, pointed it out as the proper site 
of a settlement. Some attempts were made in 
1824, but abandoned in favor of Swan River. In 
1837 the French were understood to be preparing 
an expedition to settle at some northern port in 
Australia: the British government determined to 
forestall them; and in 1838 an expedition sailed 
for Port Essington, considered the most favorable 
spot in the Cobourg Peninsula. They were not 
much too soon: for, a few months after their ar- 
rival, the French expedition appeared on the coast, 
having lost time by going round Cape Horn and 
calling at some of the Polynesian islands; so the 
Frenchmen came to partake of a féte, instead of 
founding a kingdom. 

To the Port Essington expedition Mr. Earl was 
appointed linguist and commissioner of the crown 
lands (the last a sinecure, as the district has never 
been thrown open for settlement ;) and his Enter- 
prise in Tropical Australia containsa narrative of 
the voyage from Sydney to Port Essington, a full 
account of the first formation of the settlement, a 
rapid sketch of its subsequent history to the pres- 
ent time, and some notes on voyages made by Mr. 
Ear! to the Indian Archipelago in order to procure 
stock for the post. A sketch of previous surveys 
:introduces his original narrative ; this is followed 
‘by an exposition of the geographical character, 
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natural productions, and actual or probable capa- 
bilities of the Cobourg Peninsula; a survey of the 
existing Australian colonies, some remarks on the 
systems upon which they were respectively found- 
ed, and various speculations touching the probable 
advantages and results of Tropical Australia as a 
field of enterprise for settlers and of profit for the 
nation, complete the matter of the work. 

Its character is solid and agreeable, and in the 
original narrative fresh and new. Although no 
discoveries were made, the voyage lay along the 
shores of a primeval continent, seldom described of 
late years; the sea, defended by the vast line of 
reefs, was calm as a lake, and studded with so 
many islands, that as they approached the termi- 
nation of the voyage they anchored at night, and 

art of the crew were landed to amuse themselves. 

he account of the natives of the southern part of 
the Indian Archipelago is interesting for its de- 
scriptions of a people but little known to us, and 
who seem a population ready to the hands of the 
settlers in Tropical Australia, (should the over- 
land expeditions succeed, and it be found fit for 
settlement,) to furnish them with plenty of cheap 
labor, adapted to the climate, and ready to enter 
into trade with the new colony to a limited extent 
at least. The remarks on Tropical Australia are 
conjectural and speculative ; because we really 
know nothing at ali of the country ; and the favor- 
able experiments carried on at Port Essington can- 
not be held as conclusive, or even encouraging as 
to unknown places. Mr. Earl’s speculations, 
however, are based upon a good deal of knowl- 
edge; and the remarks on the different class of 
peoples who might immigrate as laborers into the 
northern parts of Australia are both interesting and 
useful. But the most attractive part of the book 
is the narrative of the early proceedings of the set- 
tlement, when civilized man was reclaiming the 
wilderness; which carries one back to the re- 
claiming in the ‘* colony’’ of Robinson Crusoe. It 
shows, too, the great advantage of a band of dis- 
ciplined men, obedient to orders, acting as pioneers 
toacolony. See the effect of six months, when a 
presiding mind had the directing power, with suffi- 
cient resources, and the assistance of men who 
were neither harassed by fear of want nor tempted 
into rash and questionable schemes of private ad- 
vantage. 

‘* By the end of May, all the preliminary ar- 
rangements in the settlement had been so far com- 
pleted, that Sir Gordon Bremer felt himself at lib- 
erty to proceed with the Alligator to Sydney, 
where it was anticipated that orders for opening 
Port Essington for colonization would be found 
awaiting her arrival. Government-house, officers’ 
quarters, two store-houses, and a hospital, had 
been completed, and the garrison were all housed in 
neat little thatched cottages. Several wells, af- 
fording an abundant supply of water, had been 
sunk in different places about the establishment ; 
and a battery, armed with some of the Alligator’s 
eighteen-pounders, had been formed upon the edge 
of the white cliff, commanding the entrance of the 
inner harbor, and giving the settlement quite a 
warlike appearance. An excellent survey of the 
port, and of the coast to the eastward had been 
completed by Mr. Tyers, assisted by Mr. Byron 
Drury, of the Alligator.”’ 

The country (contrary to expectation) was not 
thrown open to settlers. Indeed, it has not suffi- 
cient extent of soil for an agricultural or pastoral 
colony ; though most important asa military post 


























and a commercial emporium, when settlement 
spreads (if it do spread) from Moreton Bay. The 
great advantage to settlers of arriving in a coun- 
try already explored, with signs of civilization and 
protection greeting them, instead of landing upon 
a desert shore, must be obvious at a glance ; and 
strongly confirms the colonization views we incul- 
cated nearly twelve years ago, before the founda- 
tion of South Australia.* 

The terra incognito of Tropical Australia—the 
two overland expeditions now on foot from South 
Australia and New South Wales, to explore the 
interior—the possibility of another Western Ind, 
cultivated not by imported Negroes but by immi- 
gration of free laborers, almost living at its door— 
the hope of competing with America in the supply 
of cotton, and some views and remarks of Mr. 
Earl on colonization, are all large subjects, which 
at another time might receive some attention, but 
we can now only find room for a few extracts. 


AN UNPLEASANT NATIVE. 


** A circumstance occurred while this well was 
in progress that made a great sensation at the 
time. One of the men employed, while sleeping 
in a hammock suspended between two trees, was 
disturbed during the night by something dragging 
away the blanket that covered him; and on look- 
ing over the side of the hammock, he discovered, 
to his intense horror, that the intruder was a large 
alligator. His shouts alarmed the animal; which 
retreated. in great haste to the sea. The man’s 
story was not at first credited by those who came 
to his assistance ; but in the morning, sure enough, 
the blanket was found on the beach half im- 
mersed in water, and the animal itself was shot a 
few nights afterwards, the ball striking the fore- 
head above the eye, and splintering off a portion 
of the skull, thus exposing the brain. He did not 
die, however, until after a violent struggle of 
many minutes, during which he lashed the sea 
around him into a foam.’’ 


A COLONIAL GARDEN, 


**Asthe settlements that have been formed from 
time to time upon the northern coasts have never 
yet been thrown open to individual enterprise, the 
only criterion from which we can judge of the 
capabilities of the soil is that afforded by the por- 
tions of ground that have been brought into culti- 
vation for the purpose of furnishing a supply of 
fruits and vegetables for the garrisons. hese 
have been generally termed gardens; but they 
must not be associated with gravel-walks, neat 
hedgerows, and beds carefully manured; since 
they consist of mere patches of waste land, with 
the smaller trees grubbed up by the roots, and the 
stumps of the larger ones left standing ; unsightly 
objects, certainly, but land being abundant, the 
space they occupy becomes of little importance. A 
ring-fence, to. keep out the cattle and pigs, com- 
pletes the preliminary arrangements; and_ the 
ground is then dug up, cleared of weeds, and 
planted.”’ 


COFFEE AND COTTON. 

** Coffee, some plants of which were brought 
from Dilli, in Timor, was a decided failure; nor 
do I think it is likely to succeed. This plant is 


peculiarly adapted to volcanic soils, and it is only 
on these soils that it flourishes. Spices will prob- 


* Spectator, 1834, pp. 566, 661, 


THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
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ably succeed in the patches of jungle, if planted 

under the shade of the forest trees, as at Banda; 

but they have not been tried: nor has pepper, 

for which the soil and climate seem well adapted, 

been introduced ; that is to say, the round pepper, 

- the Chili pepper was cultivated in every gar- 
en. 

‘*The cotton-plant appears to be better adapted 
to the soil and climate of the Cobourg Peninsula, 
and indeed of the northern coasts of Australia gen- 
erally, than any other description of produce. If 
the seed is sown at the proper season, the plants 
arrive at maturity soon after the cessation of the 
rains ; and a period of dry weather ensues, during 
which the crop may be gathered without any lia- 
bility to damage or moisture. And it is of all 
tropical products the best suited for a new settle- 
ment, since the land requires comparatively little 
preparation, while no expensive machinery is ne- 
cessary to render the cotton fit for the market: the 
planter, again, obtains a return even during the 
first year; and although this may not be sufficient 
to reimburse him for all the expenditure incurred, 
it still affords him a very considerable degree of 
encouragement. There are political reasons, too, 
for wishing that cotton should become the staple 
product of the Tropical parts of Australia, which 
must be evident to al] those who are aware of the 
source from which our chief supply of this impor- 
tant article is at present derived, and how liable we 
are to have this supply cut off at a moment’s 
notice.”’ 








THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue Quaker of the olden time! 

How calm, and firm, and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 

He walked the dark earth through ! 


The lust of power, the love of gain! 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight, which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all. 


He would by faith, and not by sight, 
By faith and not by law ; 
The presence of the wrong or right, 
e rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 


And, pausing no for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to the inward voice 
Which called away from all. 


Oh! spirit of that early day, 

So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew. 


Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverent to make 





Our daily lives a prayer. 


N. Y. Tribune, 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 


FRANKLIN AND ELECTRICITY. 


Tue human mind, as has been often observed, 
is as difficult to move as matter; and with equal 
difficulty can it be checked when once in motion in 
any particular direction. A more correct mode of 
stating the proposition would perhaps consist in 
saying that it is not the mind, taken in its ordinary 
sense, which presents this inertia, but something 
which deceitfully assumes the semblance of mind : 
is it not, in short, prejudice cherished in defiance 
of examination and conviction? or may it not be in 
some cases only an exhibition of opinion, at vari- 
ance with the convictions of the intellect? Arising 
from whatever source, this inertia, or hostility to 
change, is in no case so strikingly manifest as in 
the birth and development of important truths, or 
scientific discoveries, affecting in many instances 
the well-being of society : in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, whose blessings would have elevated and en- 
ergized the world at large. 

At first sight, it appears unaccountable that 
truth should make its way with less facility than 
error; that the minds of men should open so tardily 
and reluctantly to the light. ‘The explanation may 
however be, that slowness of progress is essential 
to the permanence of truth; or that the inertia 
really consists in lack of knowledge. Ignorance 
and prejudice are always great enemies of truth. 
Copernicus kept his celebrated work—in which he 
established the Pythagorean hypothesis, that makes 
the sun the centre of our system—locked up for 
thirty years before he ventured to publish it. One 
hundred years later, Galileo, who had taught the 
same doctrine, was made to abjure his opinions 
publicly, and on his knees; and to declare that he 
would abstain from their promulgation in future. 
Two generations passed from the earth after New- 
ton first made known his sublime theory and dis- 
coveries, ere they were generally appreciated and 
adopted. But this is not all: neglect and disfavor 
were not the only impediments : envy and jealousy, 
selfishness and hatred, have from time to time ar- 
rayed themselves in formidable opposition. Men 
have blindly combined to stay the course of truth, 
little thinking that they might as well attempt to 
arrest the motion of our planet as it turns to meet 
the beams of day. 

The history of an individual case would perhaps 
better illustrate these views than a regular process 
of reasoning. In selecting Franklin, we take a 
name familiar to all readers; his fame has travel- 
led into every nation. One passage in his life fur- 
nishes a text admirably ry ry to our present pur- 
pose. We read that, on the occasion of making 
his celebrated kite experiment, so conscious was 
he of the ridicule that awaits untried or unsuccess- 
ful experiments in philosophy, that he went out to 
the fields, accompanied by his son, to whom alone 
he had communicated his intentions. This is a 
striking case in point; here was a man holding in 
his hands the clue to a new truth, about to become 
its interpreter to the world, yet dreading the world’s 
cognizance of his novel and daring investigation. 

Without entering upon details as to the history 
and progress of electricity prior to Franklin’s re- 
searches, it may be observed that the subject was 
but little understood till the time of Hawkesbee, 
who added materially to our knowledge by his nu- 
merous experiments on attraction and repulsion, in 
which he made use of a globe of glass, set in mo- 
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tion by machinery, instead of rubbing glass tubes, 
as was the usual practice. Nothing was added to 
his inquiries until after the lapse of twenty years, 
when we meet with the names of Grey, and Du 
Faye of Paris, intendant of the royal gardens, who 
was the first to note the passage of the electric 
spark from the human body : he also discovered the 
two different properties of electricity, which he dis- 
tinguished as the vitreous and the resinous, and 
gathered additional facts respecting attraction and 
repulsion. A body vitreously electrified repelled 
bodies in a similar state ; but attracted those in a 
resinous state; and the reverse. This was the 
germ of that theory which Franklin subsequently 
extended and established on a true basis. Next 
came Wheeler and Desaguiliers, and ihe German 
electricians, one of whom introduced the use of the 
revolving cylinder. In 1746, Muschenbroeck, a 
professor at Leyden, discovered the surprising 
properties of the so-named ‘* Leyden phial ;’’ and 
soon after, several French and English experimen- 
talists discovered that the electric shock could be 
conveyed to great distances by means of wires and 
strings. At the same time, Mr. Watson made the 
important observation, that the glass tubes and 
globes used in the experiments ‘did not contain 
the electric power in themselves, but only served 
as first movers and determiners of that power.” 

Du Faye supposed that the operations of the two 
electricities he had discovered were always distinct, 
never combined; but Franklin showed that the 
difference between the two consisted simply in the 
excess or defect of one and the same fluid; which 
his experiments subsequently confirmed. He had 
heard of what he calls ‘ Mr. Muschenbroeck’s won- 
derful bottle ;’ and in 1747 proceeded with his ac- 
customed industry to investigate the phenomena on 
which its efficacy depends. He found that the rit- 
reous and resinous electricity of Du Faye were 
nothing more than positive and negative states of 
the same fluid ; ‘* and showed that the inside of the 
bottle is electrified positively, the outside negative- 
ly ; and that the shock is produced by the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium, when the outside and in- 
side are brought into communication suddenly.”’ 
When a globe of glass was used, the charge in the 
prime conductor was increased, or positive: but if 
a globe of sulphur was employed, then the charge 
was decreased, or negative. 

Together with Watson, Franklin, to use his own 
words, ‘* had discovered that the electrical fire is 
not created by friction, but collected—being really 
an element diffused among, and attracted by, other 
matter, particularly by water and metals. * * * To 
electrise plus or minus, no more needs to be known 
than this, that the parts of the tube or sphere that 
are rubbed, do, in the instant of the friction, attract 
the electrical fire, and therefore take it from the 
thing rubbing : the same parts immediately, as the 
friction upon them ceases, are disposed to give the 
fire they have received to any body that has less ;”’ 
and in charging the Leyden phial or jar, ‘* what- 
ever quantity of fire is thrown down upon one side 
of the glass, the same is thrown out of the other. 
There is really no more electric fire in the phial 
after it is charged than before; all that can be 
done by charging being to take from one side, and 
convey to the other.”’ 

But his most famous discovery was the identity 
of electricity with thunder ka lightning. His 
thoughts had long been directed to the subject ; 
and he was waiting the completion of a tall stee- 
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attempt his experiments, when, growing impatient 
of the delay, he determined on trying to bring 
down the electric fire by readier means. For this 
purpose he took two light cross sticks of cedar, to 
the extremities of which he fastened the four cor- 
ners of a silk handkerchief, as being the best mate- 
rial to resist the effects of a thunder-shower. To 
the upper end of one of the sticks a pointed iron 
wire, about a foot in length, was attached; and 
with tail, loop, and string, the kite was completed. 
In the summer of 1752, as stated above, he went 
out to the fields, accompanied by his son, and 
raised the kite. ‘To the end of the hempen string 
was tied a key, to which was fastened a silken 
string, kept dry by being placed under a shed. 
One very promising cloud passed over without ef- 
fect; and as the fate of his theory depended on 
this experiment, he was beginning to despair of 
success, When he observed the loose fibres of the 
hempen string to separate, and, as it were, repel 
each other. He put his knuckle to the key, and 
received a spark; and when the twine became 
thoroughly wet, charged a jar with electricity 
drawn from the clouds. His sensations on draw- 
ing the spark—on verifying his hypothesis by act- 
ual experiment—will be shared by every earnest 
inquirer for the truth, who, divesting himself of 
narrow and selfish views, regards only the best and 
universal interests of society. The essentially 
practical genius of Franklin soon Jed him to apply 
his discovery to the benefit of mankind, by the use 
of pointed iron conductors affixed to buildings, 
which have been more generally adopted in Amer- 
ica than in Europe. He afterwards erected a 
pointed iron conductor on his own house, to which 
a bell being attached, warned him by its ringing 
whenever the rod was charged with electricity ; 
with this he made many experiments to ascertain 
the electrical state of the clouds. 

We shall now see how Franklin’s discoveries 
were received—not by the ignorant or by the world 
generally, but by the learned, the great men of 
science. Franklin announced his theories with the 
modesty of genius. Having been led to examine 
into the phenomena of electricity, by the present 
of a glass tube from Mr. Peter Collinson of Lon- 
don, in return he sent him information of his suc- 
cess, and wrote him several letters containing ac- 
counts of his experiments. ‘* Collinson got them 
read (says Franklin) in the Royal Society, where 
they were not at first thought worth so much no- 
tice as to be printed in their transactions. One 
paper, which Twente for Mr. Kinnersley, on the 
sameness of lightning with electricity, 1 sent to 
Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and one of 
the members also of that society, who wrote me 
word that it had been read, but was laughed at by 
the connoisseurs.’’ The papers were eventually 
given to Cave, for publication in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, who preferred to publish them separate- 
ly; in which he ‘‘ judged rightly for his profes- 
sion ; for, by the additions that arrived afterwards, 
they swelled to a quarto volume, which has had 
five editions, and cost him nothing for copy- 
money.”’ 

_ Priestley, in his History of Electricity, published 
in 1767, says of this publication—which bore the 
unassuming title of New Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in 
America—*‘ Nothing was ever written upon the 
subject of electricity which was more generally 
read and admired in all parts of Europe than these 
letters. There is hardly any European language 
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into which they have not been translated ; and, as 
if these were not sufficient to make them properly 
known, a translation of them has lately been made 
into Latin. It is not easy to say whether we are 
more pleased with the simplicity and perspicuity 
with which these letters are written, the modesty 
with which the author proposes every hypothesis 
of his own, or the noble frankness with which he 
relates his mistakes when they were corrected by 
subsequent experiments. 

Priestley was almost the only man with the rep- 
utation of a philosopher in England who spoke 
with fairness of Franklin's discoveries ; in fact, the 
only person, as far as can be judged, who really 
examined them without prejudice. European men 
of science generally were unwilling to believe that 
an American and a colonist, separated by the ocean 
from the world of letters, should have discovered 
that by which they had been so long puzzled. In 
Enyland there was another cause for dissatisfac- 
tion, if not contempt. Franklin was known to be 
a printer—a mechanic, who had actually wrought 
at the press. In some works of the day he is 
spoken of as “ that fellow Franklin, a Philadel- 
phia printer.’’ That a printer should presume to 
teach the learned and the aristocratic dilettanti of 
London, was too bad; and his letters, as we have 
seen, were treated with the indifference they were 
Yet there were his theories, 
and what should be done to put them down? The 
Abbé Nollet of Paris was among the first to take 
up the cudgels against the Franklinian hypothesis. 
His own theory was of ‘‘ affluence and effluence ;”’ 
somewhat similar to that entertained by Boyle, of 
which, he says, he ‘* was obliged to undertake the 
defence, seeing that he could do so with good rea- 
sons, and in spite of the pretensions of the Phila- 
delphian school ; that he was in some measure at- 
tached to his own principles ; and before trying the 
other, he was resolved to try if he could not make 
Franklin’s experiments square with his own theo- 
ry.”’ The abbé displayed in this not only a pitia- 
ble weakness, but went further; for, to use the 
words of one of Franklin's friends, in repeating the 
experiments, he * alters them without giving any 
reason for it, and makes them in a manner that 
proves nothing: and further, he taxes Mr Frank- 
lin with having concealed a material part of the ex- 
periment ; a thing too mean for any gentleman to 
be charged with, who has not shown as great a 
partiality in relating experiments as the abbé has 
done.” 

The opposition of the Frenchman only served 
to expose his own prejudice and dishonesty. The 
attention of the unprejudiced in all parts of Eu- 
rope was drawn to the new theory, and many of 
them—among whom Beccaria of ‘Turin particu- 
larly distinguished himself—stepped forward to its 
defence. 

An opponent was found in our own country in a 
Mr. Peart of Gainsborough, whose arguments will 
serve as a general specimen of the opposition offer- 
ed by the envious of that day to the Franklinian 
doctrine. In 1791 he wrote a work in which he 
explained his own theory, and denounced that of 
Franklin. He contended for two active principles, 
which he named ether and phlogiston, one of them 
found at one end of a magnetic needle, the other at 
the opposite end. ‘‘ These principles,’’ he says, 
‘* and this theory, alone can rationally explain the 
phenomena of electricity, which never will be un- 
derstood unless they be admitted. * * To at- 
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tempt to account for them by the doctrine of posi- 
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tive and negative electricity, would be as ridiculous 
as ineffectual. * * Must we admit of a theory 
which plainly gives the lie to all our senses, in 
every electrical experiment, when plain sense, with 
a little attention, will point out the falsity of the 
doctrinet * * The whole doctrine of plus and 
minus electricity is a groundless error, contradicted 
by reason, and by every electrical appearance, and 
therefore not worth defending. * * But enough 
of a theory so puerile and unnatural.” 

In a subsequent publication, he replies in no very 
measured terms to a gentleman who had ventured 
to undertake Franklin’s defence : —** And pray who 
are you, sir, who thus arrogate to yourself the 
privilege of condemning every opinion which dif- 
fers from your ownt’’ And accuses him of adopt- 
ing ‘* a style which is too commonly assumed when 
ignorance is inflated by self-importance ; when ar- 
guments are wanting; or when there happens a 
combination of the two.” 

Here we might descant upon the absurdity of 

pinning one’s faith to any particular theory. The 
inquirer after truth needs no theory: his mind 
should be ever opened to its influences, come in 
what shape soever they may. Had but a tithe of 
that energy which has been wasted in factious op- 
position, been devoted to patient and unprejudiced 
investigation, the position of society would be far 
above what it is at present. The folly is rendered 
more evident by the result. Franklin's views were 
admitted in proportion as they became known. 
There was found to be truth, after all, in the state- 
ments of the Philadelphia printer. The Royal So- 
ciety even owned itself to have been wrong ; it 
atoned for the “‘laugh of the connoisseurs’ by 
electing Franklin a member of the body, and con- 
ferring upon him a gold medal. His principles, 
now universally recognized, bid fair to be handed 
down to posterity as equally expressive of the 
principles of electricity, as the Newtonian philoso- 
hy is of the true system of nature in general. 
lis example is a striking instance of what may be 
done by honest, patient, and truth-seeking perse- 
verance. 





From the Examiner. 
Laman Blgnchard’s Sketches nee Life.* With 
Biography by Sir E. B. Lyrron and Portrait 
by Maclise. Colburn. 


We said, when we noticed this most delightful 
collection of essays, that we would find room for 
an extract of great beauty and pathos, entitled the 
** Record of a Police Office.” We now redeem 
our promise. We omit some passages, but have 
preserved a sufficient connexion to tell the affecting 
story. Many who have thought our lamented 
friend a mere humorous talker, a man of buoyant 
quips and fancies, will be surprised to see the sus- 
tained and quiet depth of feeling manifested here. 

*“** You mustn’t be defacing the walls here- 
abouts: you ’re old enough to know better: move 
on,’ was the warning addressed by a police con- 
stable to an old man on whom toil as well as time 
had pressed heavily, but who,gyet seemed less 
bowed down by these than by some great and 
bitter trouble. He appeared to have been writing 
with a piece of chalk some unintelligible words on 
the wall. On he moved without a remonstrance, 
unless a deep sigh might be so interpreted. 

‘* Tt was a bleak, raw evening in autumn. Heavy 
rain succeeding to the dust of a fortnight’s dry 


* Republished by Wiley & Putnam, New York. 
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weather, had made the streets wet and slippery as 
after the breaking up of a frost. Thick lowering 
clouds, through which not a star struggled, threat- 
ened yet more rain. Wandering on apparently 
without any settled course, the old man stopped in 
another street, (it was somewhere in the extreme 
west of the metropolis,) with the same intention 
as before. His chalk was already applied to a 
dwarf garden-wall, over which, among some leaf- 
less trees, hung a lamp; when he was again inter- 
rupted by a constable on duty, who charged him 
with a design of leaping the wall; a harder task 
to him of the bent frame and shrivelled limbs than 
scaling the walls of Newgate would have been to 
the sturdy questioner. But it was the constable’s 
business to be suspicious, and the wanderer seemed 
to feel that it was in the nature of his task, what- 
ever it might be, to excite suspicion. Again he 
moved on as directed, with the admonition not to 
be again found lurking in that neighborhood. 

** The wind, as he traversed the streets, seemed 
to oppose his progress at every turn ; and the rain, 
which now began to fall, was sure to beat in his 
face, whether he moved north or south, east or 
west. The poor old wanderer soon came to a 
standstill once more. The spot was lonelier and 
darker, and while the shower beat fiercely against 
him he had recourse to his chalk, and contrived to 
scrawl upon some rough boards that enclosed the 
scaffolding of an unfinished building, amidst bricks 
and rubbish, a sentence or two, formed in lines 
anything but os and of letters of many shapes 
and sizes. He labored hard to make every letter 
distinct, and connected them as well as he could 
in the uncertain light ; but the rough surface would 
have puzzled an abler penman to write legibly. 
What he at last managed with such pain and difli- 
culty to chalk on the boards few could have de- 
ciphered in broad daylight; even supposing that 
the pelting rain did not wash the inscription away 
before day dawned. 

** Having finished it, he threw upward to the 
heavens, now entirely obscured by chilling and 
dreary vapor, a look in which a feeling of hope 
temporarily struggled with anguish and despair ; 
and the smile with which he turned to proceed on 
his comfortless and weary way, seemed to tell of 
something lighter at his heart than a dull and 
stifling sense of the utter uselessness of persevering. 

‘* For three or four hours he continued to wan- 
der on, stopping at intervals, as often as opportu- 
nity offered, to chalk upon the enclosures of new 
buildings, on dead walls, or on the doors of out- 
houses or stabling, words which he could not 
= and had barely a chance of making legible. 

atiently did he repeat the essay, and slowly did 
he labor to give distinctness to what he wrote. 
Often interrupted, he constantly resumed his en- 
deavor when the interruption ceased. * * * And 
frequent and fierce were the assaults to which his 
perseverance exposed him, as he slowly and silent- 
ly crawled on his way, and then recommenced the 
seemingly forlorn and crazy experiment with his 
piece of chalk. Not with harsh and threatening 
words alone, but often with rude and violent 
thrusts, was the aged pedestrian driven along ; but 
he renewed his attempt when out of sight, and 
raised his eyes every two or three minutes to the 
starless and unpitying sky, in muttered and inar- 
ticulate prayer for a blessing on his endeavor. 

‘* He had now threaded his way through a vast 





number of streets, generally avoiding the leading 
and crowded thoroughfares, when he found himself 
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in one of the obscurer parts of Marylebone. Sick 
at the very heart, weary to a degree that under 
less stimulating circumstances would have been 
utter exhaustion, the shops nearly all closed, and 
the streets scanty of passengers, while the rain, 
descending less fitfully with abated gusts of wind, 
ave sign of its continuance—the old man did now 
eel desolate almost beyond endurance ; when, as 
he passed a house that stood somewhat backward 
jn a quiet corner of the street, a sound of merry- 
making, of jocund, laughing, screaming, human 
voices broke upon his ear. The wanderer suddenly 
stopped. What a contrast between their noisy 
shouting revels, and the blank and dreary silence 
of that old man’s aching heart! But his heart 
now beat, gently at first, and then more strongly 
and more quickly—beat with a pulse that owned a 
keen and penetrating pleasure for its mover, as 
his ear caught, in those sounds of unrestrained and 
riotous, rejoicings, the voices of children.* * * 

*‘]t was a holiday-making, a birthday celebra- 
tion, and they were sitting up late, with sparkling 
eyes that seemed as if they were never to know 
sleep again, to a genuine snap-dragon, anticipating 
Christmas. The old man felt the rain less than 
ever, though it poured fast upon him from the 
ledge over the shutters, while he listened intently 
to discriminate the various voices of the shouters, 
and catch them separately as they broke forth and 
blended into one wild tumult of delight. Each in 
succession he seemed to note and dwell upon ; from 
the low, inward, bubbling, heart-shaking laugh, 
intensely joyous, and struggling to escape into the 
relief of loudness, to the high-pitched, long- 
breathed, uncontrollable scream of rapture that 
terminates, only just in time, in tears and pant- 
ings. The same happy voice, and the same wild 
laugh he recognized again and again; yet the plea- 
sure within him died away, and his heart shrunk 
up, and lost its glow, and felt still, and cold, and 
desolate as before. He had heard them all, all 
the little voices one after another: he was certain 
that his ear had not missed a single sound: but 
it had recognized no tone that was familiar to it, 
no music like that it craved; no, nothing like it; 
for among the sounds of earth there was no resem- 
blance to the sweet, low music of that one voice 
for which his soul, rather than his sense, was 
evermore listening night and day, in the wild 
visions of sleep, as in the desert haunts, the (to 
him) unpeopled streets of the thronged and tumult- 
uous city. 

** But might there not be among the crowd of 
happy faces round the table, one si/ent child, one 
oad culet gazer, one pale and gentle beholder of 
happiness in which she could n’t entirely partici- 
pate, although she could not quite shut the sense 
of it from her heart, one whose breathings were 
of stifled regret more than of active joy, of fear, 
surprise, and thoughts of tears shed recently, and 
to be shed again too soon, rather than of pleasure 
in the rude and novel liveliness of the scene. It 
was foolish, very foolish, he knew; it was vain 
and useless; yet something, it seemed to be a 
whisper in his heart, told him it might be. Should 
he knock ; and pray, not in the name of humanity, 
but of Heaven that put divinity in it, for the char- 
ity of akind answer to one fond and silly question ? 
Should he risk the sharp repulse, and trust for his 
excuse to those beautiful sympathies, to those 
exquisite emotions of nature, which, linking the 
old to the young, parents and children, in that 
common dwelling, were converting it into a temple 
of concord, charity, and love? 
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** Such were his thoughts; though they wore, 
as they awoke within him, a homelier garb. He 
sat down on the doorstep to wait. After atime, a 
coach came for some of the children ; he saw them, 
one by one, but they were strangers. Half-a-dozen 
went, and then more. He scanned their features 
as though he half hoped to see some face he knew. 
At last all were gone. The fancy that even into 
that fold of luxury, (compared with his own home,) 
amongst that gay and fortunate flock, one shorn 
lamb might have strayed and found shelter, was 
indeed idle. The door closed, driving back the 
shivering old man upon that desolate prospect and 
despairing task, from which he had been thus 
attracted by sudden peals of childish laughter, 
and the associations to which they had given 
rise. 

** Now once more he journeyed onward. * * * 
He bent his steps (the clock warning him that it 
was near daybreak) to his wretched home, in one 
of the poorest districts of Westminster. Advanced 
but a little way, he stopped to make one final trial 
with the friendly chalk, the last piece of which 
was now reduced to a size so small, that it was 
with difficulty he could hold it. It crumbled away 
before he could finish the few words. * * * When 
once more the long-darting rays of a lantern were 
turned upon him, a strong hand dragged him over 
the mass of rubbish, and harried him, spent and 
exhausted, to the nearest station-house. 

‘* The next morning he was carried rather than 
led before a magistrate. The charge against him 
was established ; he had been detected chalking on 
walls and doors and qualifying himself for the 
house of correction. ‘Thither he was about to be 
committed, when it occurred to the magisterial 
mind that the culprit might have been writing 
treason on the walls. 

‘**] don’t think it was treason,’ said one of the 
constables, ‘ cause he don’t seem quite right in 
his mind. He complains of having lost his little 
gal; his grandchild leastways.’ * * * His story 
was told in a few simple words. 

‘*The child’s mother, his only daughter, had 
deserted him before she was seventeen years old. 
A vicious life ended in a miserable death ; but in the 
midst of that vice and misery grew into being that 
delicate flower of humanity, which he had hoped, 
so long as he drew heaven's breath, to guard from 
the rude storms of the world. More, far more than 
a daughter to him, was that hapless and innocent 
being. As the child of his child, she seemed to 
bear a double life, and to claim a double love. 
Scant even to extreme poverty were his means; 
he was too feeble to pursue his occupation as a 
day-laborer, yet her wants he contrived to supply. 
And one day lately, while he had been employed 
out of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered 
girl. who was to him not more a thing that he 
should protect with his life than an angel watching 
over and sanctifying it, suddenly disappeared. The 
lodgers in the house had seen her playing in the 
sunshine at the door; then a neighbor observed her 
at the end of the court listening to ‘some musi- 
cians ;’ and another noticed her looking into a 
‘ picture shop’ two streets off: beyond this there 
was no intelligence. She might have wandered 


into the wilderness of streets, been kidnapped, or 
crushed under wagon-wheels. 

‘*The old man was too miserably poor to pay 
for the printing of hand-bills; and for three long 
nights had he paced the streets of the city, east 
and west, chalking on the walls the statement of 
his loss, the name of the little wanderer, and a 
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description of her person. He described the eyes 
and the hair of his beloved granddaughter : 

*** Lost, a little girl, named Mary Rose, six 
years old : had on a green spotted frock ; blue eyes, 
and light, soft hair, long, and curled on the neck ; 
tall, and speaks quick, with a sweet voice. Wan- 
dered from her grandfather, Green Arbour court,’ 
&e. 

‘Such were the words, though not so spelt. 
I know not how the incident may affect others: it 
may seem very trifling: but to me it appeared not 
undeserving a place among those chronicles of real 
life that record what is most profound and beauti- 
ful in natural affection, What a heart of love had 
that old man! and how impotent such words— 
‘ blue eyes,’ ‘soft curled hair,’ and ‘ sweet voice’ 
—to speak the sense of beauty that made part of 
its overflowing fondness. How impossible by such 
phrases to make the stranger see in the lost child, 
the image of loveliness on which his soul hung 
until the earthly became as something heavenly! 
What a lifetime of anxiety and dread must have 
been compressed into those three nights and days, 
so spent in threading the endless maze of London! 

‘** Everywhere but to his home he had gone; 
there he scarcely dared to go; the dark, silent, 
empty room looked like a grave that had been dug 
for him. And thither, as to a grave, when dis- 
missed by the magistrates, he repaired ; to find, 
that had he returned sooner, the past night would 
have been one of transport. The dove had flown 
back to the ark. The little creature had been 
awake all night long; but now she slept, uncon- 
scious of the loving, rapturous, half-blind eyes that 
dropped tears of joy as they watched beside her.” 

Mr. Frank Stone has prettily illustrated this 
charming piece of London romance. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RECENT REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, with characteristic 
industry, gives ample reports of six lectures on the 
Microscope and its Revelations, delivered in the 
course of last December by Dr. Carpenter, in the 
Royal Manchester Institution. They present a 
ready summary of the chief services which the 
microscope has of late years rendered to science. 
It appears that this instrument remained for two 
centuries in nearly its original state, but that, 
within the last twenty years, there have been great 
additions both to its powers and to its accuracy. 
The consequence has been, the accumulation of a 
vast quantity of curious facts regarding the minuter 
departments of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
and the ultimate structure of organie substances, 
including particularly that of shells, which has 
been Dr. Carpenter’s own department in the inves- 
tigation. ‘The instrument has also been brought 
to bear in a happy manner upon certain geological 
inquiries and speculations, into which it has been 
the unexpected means of introducing certainty 
where otherwise all was, and would have continued 
to be, doubtful. We would fain give our readers 
some idea of the importance #rwhich the micro- 
scope is thus rising as a philosophical instrument, 
and we piteh for this purpose upon the geological 
investigations, as those likely to be the more novel 
to a large class of readers. 

We may first explain that the geological inves- 
tigations of the microscope proceed upon certain 





facts ; first, that organic structures—that is vegeta- 
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ble and animal matters—in their composition differ 
essentially from such as are inorganic, in as far as 
there is always some regularity of form discernible 
in them, when minutely observed; and second, 
that particular organic substances usually have 
certain peculiarities in this intimate structure, by 
which they may be ate gorse one from another. 
Here, it must be observed, minute inspection is the 
all-important matter. Masses are often of no par- 
ticular character to ordinary observation; they 
may be inorganic or organic for anything we can 
tell, judging merely by the naked eye. But when 
the least bit, properly prepared, is subjected to the 
microscope, we see features in it which at once 
determine the question. So also a mass may be 
known to be organic (a fossil); but we may not be 
able, from its external aspect, to say whether it is 
vegetable or animal, or to what order of plants or 
animals it has belonged: the microscopist, how- 
ever—knowing that petrifaction, while changing 
the component material of the object, produces no 
change on its ultimate structure, or, as we might 
say, Its architecture—proceeds with confidence to 
examine the mass in question, and discerning the 
forms characteristic of certain classes of plants or 
animals, assigns it at once its proper place in 
organic nature. Such decisions are often of great 
consequence ; for it not unfrequently happens that 
a scale, or a tooth, or a fragment of bone, is all 
that we possess of some fossil, the determination 
of whose character may be the only means of solv- 
ing an important geological question. 

Dr. Carpenter states that, some months ago, he 
was applied to by Mr. Darwin, the eminent natu- 
ralist, to ascertain, with regard to two extensive 
strata in North America, whether they were iden- 
tical in materials. From the comminuted shells 
contained in both, Mr. Darwin thought it likely 
they were identical; but he could not be sure. 
Dr. Carpenter examined them microscopically, and 
** was enabled to state, with almost perfect certainty, 
that the one formation was produced by the still 
further subdivision of the other; and that the two, 
so far as regarded their material, were identical.”’ 
He had also been referred to by Dr. Falconer, the 
distinguished paleontologist of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, to pronounce on certain bodies he had found 
in a rock, when in search of organic remains, 
whether they were of organic or inorganic. By 
microscopic examination, Dr. Carpenter was ena- 
bled to determine that they were of the latter char- 
acter, because he found their structure to be erys- 
talline. Here a difficult point was settled at once, 
and satisfactorily. 

On another oceasion, Dr. Faleoner was at a 
loss to ascertain the nature of certain small bones 
which he had found in the Sivalic hills, near the 
remains of the twenty-feet-long tortoise which he 
was the means of discovering.* He was inclined 
to believe that they were the toe-bones of some 
animal of the same species; but their form was 
not sufficiently characteristic to enable him to de- 
termine this with certainty. He placed them in 
the hands of Mr. Quekett, subeurator of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, who has paid considerable atten- 
tion to the microscopic structure of bones. Dr. 
Falconer did not tell him what they were, or give 
him the least clue to his own opinion, but merely 
asked him to throw as much light upon the nature 
of the bones as he could. Mr. Quekitt in due 


* An account of this extraordinary animal is given in 
the second volume of the Journal, new series, p. 324. 
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time gave notice that they were the bones of a rep- 
tile, and most probably of the turtle order; thus 
completely confirming the supposition which Dr. 
Falconer had formed from other evidence. 

The principal substance of the teeth in almost 
all animals is one called dentin, characterized by 
minute tubular passages permeating it in a direc- 
tion from the centre to the circumference. ‘* Con- 
siderable variation in the arrangement of these 
tubuli was found in different groups of animals, 
which enabled us to determine with great preci- 
sion, by the inspection of even small fragments of 
ivory, the animal to which the tooth belonged. 
Dr. Carpenter then showed a section of the tooth 
of the great megatherium, one of the gigantic fos- 
sil sloths, which were to the sloths at present ex- 
isting in South America like what an elephant is 
toasheep. That tooth, like the front teeth of 
rats and other rodentia, was always growing from 
a pulp at the base, thus making up for the gradual 
wearing of the surface from the want of enamel. 
The dentin or ivory in these teeth was peculiar in 
this, that it was entirely destitute of the small 
canals. There was one great central cavity, from 
which various canals passed out over'the internal 
portion of the ivory; and there was no doubt, 
from their general appearance, that in these canals 
there had been blood-vessels in the living animal. 
External to this layer was a layer of ordinary, or 
non-vascular ivory ; and external to this was the 
crusia petrosa, which corresponded very closely 
with the substance of bone. This was precisely 
the substance of the teeth of the sloth at the pres- 
ent time, except that they had not the vascularity 
of the internal portion of the dentin; and they 
were made up of dentin and an external layer of 
cementum, without any enamel. ‘Teeth formed 
upon this plan would not be enabled to grind 
down any very hard vegetable substance ; and the 
sloth lived now upon the soft shoots of trees, &c. 
It was formerly supposed the megatherium, the 
milodon, and other sloth-like animals, burrowed 
in the ground, and perhaps fed upon the roots | 
of trees, which they met with in digging the soil. | 
This view seemed borne out, too, by “the fact, 
that it would be impossible for any tree to support 
the enormous weight of these animals. They 
could not climb a tree, as did the sloth at the pres- 
ent time, and find subsistence upon its branches. 
But the structure of their teeth was investigated 
by Professor Owen, and his discovery went in 
complete opposition to such an idea. It was} 
shown that these teeth could not, by any possibil- | 
itv, grind down the hard roots of trees ; that they 
were not formed at all upon the same plan as the 
teeth of beavers, and other animals which fed 
upon hard vegetable substances, and which had 
not only enamel present, but enamel arranged in 
plates upon the substance of the teeth in such a 
manner as, by the equal wear of the dentin, ce- 
mentum, and enamel, produced a constantly rough 
surface upon the crown of the grinding teeth. 
Nothing of this kind existed in the fossil sloth, 
and it was perfectly clear that that gigantic creature 
could not have existed upon the roots of trees ; 
that it must have fed, in fact, upon the same kind 
of substances as the sloth of the present time. 
How did it get them? Could it climb trees? 
Certainly not. Reasoning upon these facts, then, 
and upon the habits of the animal, Professor Owen 
was led to work out a most curious train of inves- 
tigation, which led to the most complete history 








of the habits of any fossil animal, differing so 
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widely from the animals of the present time, that 
had been ever given to the world, from the mate- 
vial supplied by the anatomist. He had fully 
proved, as far as circumstantial evidence could 

rove, that the habits of the animal were these :— 
By its enormous digging fore-feet, (for there was 
no question that they were organized for digging,) 
it burrowed down and excavated beneath the roots 
of trees, and then, rearing itself up upon its hind 
legs and tail, as pon a tripod, it pushed against 
the tree, swaying backwards and forwards until 
the tree fell; then it browsed upon the leaves and 
young shoots, until it had completely stripped 
them, when it went on to another : and the present 
sloth completely stripped one tree before it left it. 
Professor Owen had mentioned this circumstance 
to him, (Dr. Carpenter,) as showing the confirma- 
tion which accident would sometimes give to 
elaborately worked-out views of this kind. He 
was explaining to Dr. Buckland (the principal ad- 
vocate for the theory that it ate roots) his views 
upon the subject, who said, that if this was the 
case, the animals would be very likely to be 
killed by the fall of the tree. Gutieane Owen 
replied, that their gigantic strength might pos- 
sibly push the tree down in a direction from 
them, and that they would have sufficient instinct 
to get out of the way. But the very next speci- 
men that was brought home from South America, 
(at present in the museum of the royal college of 
surgeons, and which was worthy the inspection of 
every one the least interested in the subject,) the 
skeleton of the great milodon, the most complete 
skeleton of this group, showed a very large frac- 
ture in the skull of the animal; not made at the 
time of fossilization, or since, but a fracture which 
had been united and healed again. The fracture 
was one the animal must have received from such 
an accident as a tree falling upon its head; but 
being provided with a very thick skull, of which 
the brains did not form a very great portion, it thus 
escaped vital injury, and eventually led a long and 
active life subsequent to this blow. This corre- 
sponded most remarkably with the views Profes- 
sor Owen had already suggested, in consequence 
of the determination of the microscopic observations 
of the teeth. 

The lecturer then adverted to another animal of 
the ancient world, one belonging to a still remoter 
era, and denominated, from certain extraordinary 
peculiarities in its teeth, the Jabyrinthiden. ** All 
must have heard, and many witnessed the fact, that 
the quarries at Stourton in Cheshire, and other 
quarries in the midland counties—W orcestershire 
and Warwickshire—had presented regular foot- 
marks of an animal. He did not allude to the re- 
cent undetermined footsteps, but to the discoveries 
some years ago of an animal which could only be 
referred to the group of batrachian reptiles or 
frogs, as no other animal was found which seemed 
to make such foot-prints. But the enormous size 
of the fuotmarks seemed to militate against the 
idea that it was possible for such an animal to 
have made the impress, for it would have required 
a frog three or four feet long to make such an im- 
pression, it being fully the size of the foot of an 
ostrich. Professor Owen received from some of 
the Worcestershire and Warwickshire quarries 
several of the bones and teeth of this animal, and 
also some smaller teeth from Germany, which he 
was requested to examine. Upon making a sec- 
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tion of the teeth, he found they were utterly dis- 
similar from anything he had elsewhere seen ; and 
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yet, when unravelling this complex structure, and 
searching for something corresponding with it in 
other groups, he was gradually led to perceive 
that the bones and teeth must belong to reptiles 
intermediate between the ordinary reptiles and 
fishes : one bone nearly approaching the ichthyo- 
saurus, another the teeth of the lepidosteus, [a sau- 
roid fish, resembling the present bony pike,] and 
one of the bones of the sword-fish. Other indica- 
tions led him to perceive that teeth, and fragments 
of the jaws in which the teeth were imbedded, 
might have belonged to a batrachian reptile of the 
frog kind.’’ ‘Thus the case was made out, and it 
was determined that the world, at the time of the 
deposition of the rock of the Warwickshire quar- 
ries, contained a frog-like animal of probably the 
size of a little bullock. 

Dr. Carpenter then alluded to his own investi- 
gations in determining the structure of the solid 
parts of animals allied to the star-fish and sea- 
urchin. The shell of the echinus, or sea-urchin, 
was found to be composed of a network of cal- 
careous matter, sometimes forming a series of 
plates parallel to each other, and connected by 
little pillars proceeding from one surface to 
another. In the spines with which the animal is 
covered, this network had a most beautiful appear- 
ance. Upon showing the sections of these objects 
under the microscope to a friend engaged in the 
lace manufacture—Mr. Heathcote, the member 
for Tiverton—that gentleman observed that he 
thought it would be a good pattern for lace. (It 
would not be the first time that objects in natural 
history had suggested patterns; for within a few 
weeks after the publication of a section of the 
teeth of the labyrinthidon, it was to be seen in the 
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face to the other. This was not known before the 
test of the microscope was applied. He showed 
a rough diagram of the thickness of one of these 
shells, and the canals passing nearly straight 
through, from surface to surface; sometimes 
they were found winding a little, but in many fos- 
sil species of the oolite they passed through direct. 
This distinction served to divide the very exten- 
sive genus, containing several hundred species, 
into two divisions ; and, previously, naturalists had 
been very much at a loss to obtain good character- 
istics for the division of the group. One division 
is characterized by the presence of these extraor- 
dinary perforations ; the other by the absence of 
them. By the examination of the recent shel] 
with the animal in it, he had made out, within the 
last few months, this very curious fact, which was 
quite unique in the history of the formation of 
shell, that in these tubes, passing to the external 
surface of the shell, there were glandular prolon- 
gations of the substance of the animal ; that every 
one of the tubes contains a little gland connected 
with the mantle or skin lining the shell. It was 
evident, therefore, whatever might be the office 
of the glands, (which was not determined,) the 
presence or absence of these orifices in the shel] 
must be regarded as of considerable importance. 
Suppose he took a shell not perforated, and scaling 
off the minutest fragment, (which it was more easy 
to do than in the other division of terebratule,) 
placed it under the microscope, the following cu- 
rious structure would be observed :—It is made up 
of an excessive quantity of Jayers, each layer 
folded and folded upon itself; and this characteris- 
tie structure of these terebratule distinguished 
them from every other shell. ‘The internal sur- 


centre of a large handkerchief printed in Manches- | face of the shell being ground away, tide-like 


ter.) The crinoids, or stone-lilies, were a fossil 
tribe of this order of animals, and their remains 


form a large part of many ancient strata. It was | 


supposed by mineralogists that the fragments of 
these animals, where calcareous matter had been 
infiltrated to the complete displacement of the orig- 
inal matter, were crystalline in structure ; but the 
lecturer had shown that they contained a charac- 
teristic and beautifully-preserved structure. 

He had done the same with the shells of molluses, 
(common shell-fish,) both ancient and modern. 
The hard parts of these animals are not mere 
masses of calcareous matter, as a piece of limestone 
is, but are distinguished each by some peculiarity 
of structure, which the microscope exhibits to us. 
Primarily, the shell of a molluscous animal is 
composed of cells of animal matter, in which 
are contained calcareous matter. In many cases 
these cells are of a prismatic form, and the inter- 
nal matter takes its shape from the cells. By see- 
ing, then, the smallest fragment of shell, or even 
a little of the caleareous dust left when the mem- 
brane was discharged from it, he could tell to 
what tribe of molluses it had belonged. There is 
a family of bivalves, very prevalent in early ages, 
and still existing—the terebratule—which have a 
most peculiar structure, enabling the microscopist 
to determine them with ease. Lethis large group, 
two great divisions ‘* have been assigned by micro- 
scopic observation. One division is marked by a 
series of little dots on the surface, sometimes visi- 
ble, although difficult to be seen by the naked eye, 
and sometimes requiring a strong magnifier to dis- 
tinguish them. ‘These dots are the orifices of 





canals which pass through the shell from one sur- ' Whenever we oppress and persecute.—Burke, 


markings were seen, laid one over another, which 
were, in fact, the extremities of these long folds, 
which crop out obliquely upon the internal sur- 
face of the shell ; and these long folds, broken up 
into fragments, have at the termination of every 
one of them this long tile-like, rounded form. This 
structure he had made out to be characteristic of 
that group, and to be confined exclusively to it ; 
and therefore we are enabled to determine with 
precision, from the most minute fragment of the 
shell, the division of the group to which it be- 
longed.’’ 

In a future paper we may return to this subject, 
and take advantage of the Guardian’s reports to 
give our readers some idea of the discoveries by 
the microscope in physiology. 





Tue Water Usep in tue Desert.—Boil Rus- 
sia leather into a pretty strong decoction ; Jet this 
get half cool, and you will have a fair specimen 
of the water to be drunk on a desert journey. It 
is a flavor that does not improve upon acquaintance 
with it.—Lord Nugent’s Lands, Classical and Sa- 
cred. 





In doing good, we are generally cold and lan- 
guid and sluggish ; and of all things afraid of 
being too much in the right. But the works of 
malice and injustice are quite in another style. 
They are finished with a bold masterly hand, 
touched as they are with the spirit of those vehe- 
ment passions, that call forth all our energies 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MR. BROOKE OF BORNEO. 


On the 19th of August last, some twenty boats 
belonging to her majesty’s ships, Agincourt, Ves- 
tal, Dedalus, Wolverine, Cruiser, and Viren, and 
containing about five hundred men, attacked and 
destroyed in the Malladu, a river of the Eastern 
Archipelago, the forts of Seriff Housman, a noto- 
rious and daring pirate, whose crimes had para- 
lyzed the commerce of the seas of Borneo, and 
finally rendered British interference absolutely ne- 
cessary for the security of British life and proper- 
ty. The action was one of the many that the 
suppression of piracy in these regions has demand- 
ed—was gallantly fought, and full reported in the 
journals of the time ;—a narrow river, with two 
forts mounting eleven or twelve heavy guns, (and 
defended by from five hundred to one thousand 
fighting men,) protected by a strong and well- 
contrived boom, was the position of the enemy. 
The English boats took the bull by the horns— 
cut away part of the boom under a heavy fire ; 
advanced and carried the place in a fight protract- 
ed for fifty minutes. The enemy fought well, and 
stood manfully to their guns. The mate of the 
Wolverine fell mortally wounded whilst working 
at the boom, axe in hand; but his death was 
avenged by a wholesale slaughter of the pirates. 
At two minutes to nine, those who had remained 
on board the Vizen heard the report of the first 
heavy gun, and the first column of black smoke 
proclaimed that the village was fired. On the 
evening of the 19th, a detachment of ten boats, 
with fresh men and officers, quitted the Viren, and 
arrived at the forts shortly after daylight. The 
work of destruction was complete. The boom, 
above spoken of, was ingeniously fastened with 
the chain-cable of a vessel of three hundred or 
four hundred tons; other chains, for darker pur- 
poses, were discovered in the town ; a ship’s long- 
boat; two ship’s bells, one ornamented with 
grapes and vine leaves, and marked ‘* Wilhelm Lud- 
wig, Bremen,” and every other description of 
ship’s furniture. Some piratical boats were 
burned, twenty-four brass guns captured; the 
other guns spiked or otherwise destroyed. Malladu 
ceased to exist; the power of Seriff Housman was 
extinguished in a day. 

Small wars, as well es great, have their epi- 
sodes of touching tenderness. Twenty-four hours 
after the action, a poor woman, with her child of 
two years of age, was discovered in asmall canoe ; 
her arm was shattered at the elbow by a grape- 
shot, and the poor creature lay dying for want of 
water, in an agony of pain, with her child playing 
around her, and endeavoring to derive the suste- 
nance which the mother could no longer give. 
The unfortunate woman was taken on board the 
Vixen, and in the evening her arm was amputated. 
On board the Viren she met with one who offered 
to convey her to the Borneon town of Saréwak, 
where she would find protection. To have left 
her where she was, would have been to leave her 
to die. To the stranger’s kind efforts she had but 
one answer to give. ‘If you please to take me, 
I shall go. Iam a woman, and not a man; I am 


a slave, and not a free woman—dv as you like.’ 
The woman recovered, was grateful for the kind- 
ness shown her, and was deposited faithfully and 
well in the town already named, by the stranger 
already introduced. 

Let us state at once that the object of this 
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article is to bring to public notice, as shortly as we 
may, the history of this stranger, and to demand 
for it the reader’s warmest sympathy. Full ac 
counts of the doings of her majesty’s ship Dido 
will no doubt be reported elsewhere, with the sev- 
eral engagements which Mr. Keppel’s book so 
graphically describes. Let them receive the 
attention that they merit. We cannot afford to 
meddle with them now, ‘* Metal more attractive’ 
lies in the adventures of a man who has devoted 
his fortune and energies to the cause of humani- 
ty, and has purchased with both the amelioration 
of a large portion of his suffering fellow-crea- 
tures. 

We know not when, since our boyhood, we 
have met with an adventurer more ardent and dar- 
ing, a companion more fascinating and agreeable, 
than Mr. Brooke, the Rajah or governor of Sara- 
wak. Essentially British, inasmuch as he prac- 
tises our national virtues when circumstances call 
them into action, he reminds us at all times of 
those Eastern men, famous in their generation, 
who delighted us many years ago, and secured our 
wonder by their devoted love of enterprise, and 
the moral ascendancy that waited on their efforts. 
In truth, Mr. Brooke belongs not to the present 
generation. His energy, his perseverance, which 
nothing can subdue, his courage which no dan- 
gers can appal, his simplicity which no possession 
of power and authority can taint, his integrity and 
honest mind, all belong to a more masculine and 
primitive age, and constitute a rare exception for 
our respect and gratitude in this. We take the 
earliest opportunity afforded us to pay our humble 
tribute to worth that cannot be questioned, to 
heroic virtue that cannot be surpassed. 

Whatsoever humanity and civilization may gain 
in the extermination of odious crimes upon the 
shores of Borneo, whatsoever advantages England 
may hereafter obtain from British settlements in 
the island, and from a peaceful trade carried on 
around it, to Mr. Brooke, and to that gentleman 
alone, will belong the glory and the honor of such 
acquisitions. Inspired by his vigorous nature, 
but more by the dictates of a true benevolence, 
unaided and unprotected, save by his own active 
spirit and the blessing of Providence, he undertook 
a mission on behalf of mankind, with perils before 
him which the stoutest could not but feel, and 
achieved a suecess which the most sanguine could 
hardly have anticipated. 

Mr. Brooke was born on the 29th of April, 
1803, and is therefore now in his 43d year. He 
is second son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., 
who held an appointment in the civil service of the 
East India Company. At an early age he went 
out to India as a cadet, served with distinction in 
the Burmese war, was wounded, and returned to 
England for the recovery of his health. In the 
year 1830, Mr. Brooke relinquished the service 
altogether, and quitted Calcutta for China, again 
in search of health. During his voyage, he saw, 
for the first time, the islands of the Asiatic Ar- 
chipelago ; almost unknown, even at that recent 
period, to Europeans generally. Such informa- 
tion as was before the world he obtained, and care- 
fully considered ; and the result of his reflections 
was a determination to carry to Borneo, an island 
of some magnitude, and terribly afflicted in more 
respects than one, such knowledge and instruction 
as might help to elevate its people from the de- 











pravity in which they lived, and the horrors. to 
i which they were hourly subjected. This was in 
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1830. In the year 1838, he quitted England to 
fulfil his purpose. For eight years he had pa- 
tiently and steadily worked towards his object, 
and gathered about him all that was necessary for 
its accomplishment. Nothing had been omitted 
to insure success. A man of fortune, he had been 
prodigal of his wealth; free from professional 
and other ties, he had given up his time wholly to 
the cause. One year was passed in the Mediter- 
ranean, that his vessel, The Royalist, might be 

ut to the severest tests. ‘Three years were spent 
in educating a crew worthy of an undertaking that 
promised so little sudden prosperity, that exacted 
so much immediate self-denial, threatened so many 
hardships. ‘The men were happy and contented, 
cheerful and willing. The vessel belonged to the 
royal yacht squadron, was a fast sailer, armed 
with six six-pounders, a number of swivels and 
small arms, carried four boats, and provisions for 
as many months. On the 27th of October, 1838, 
the adventurous company left the river. A fortu- 
nate passage carried them in safety to Rio Janeiro, 
and on the 29th of March, 1839, they were sail- 
ing from the Cape of Good Hope. A six weeks’ 
passage brought them to Java Head, and on the 
first of June they reached that ** pivot of the lib- 
eral system in the Archipelago,’’ the Island of 
Singapore. It was not until the 27th of July that 
Mr. Brooke quitted Singapore. Five days after- 
ward the Royalist was anchored off the coast of 
Borneo! 

At the period of Mr. Brooke’s arrival, Borneo 
Proper,* once the seat of piracy, which few ves- 
sels could approach with safety, was under the 
government of the rajah Muda Hassim. Report 


. spoke favorably of this rajah’s character. A ves- 
. sel had been wrecked on his coast, and the crew, 
‘who had been saved with difficulty, had taken 


shelter in the jungle. Muda Hassim, hearing of 
their fate, caused them to be brought to his town 


. of Sarawak, collected as much as could be saved 


from the wreck, clothed the sufferers, fed them, 
and sent them free of expense to Singapore. 
Moreover, for reasons known to himself, the rajah 
was well disposed towards the English. These 
important circumstances were borne in mind by 
Mr. Brooke. The rajah was now at Sarawak, 
and the adventurer determined to enter the river 
of that name, and to proceed as far as the town. 
He was well supplied with presents; gaudy silks 


.of Surat, scarlet cloth, stamped velvet, gunpow- 


der, confectionary, sweets, ginger, jams, dates, 
and syrups for the governor, and a huge box of 
China toys for the governor’s children. From 
Mr. Brooke’s own diary, we extract the following 
account of his position and feelings at this inter- 
esting moment of his still doubtful undertaking :— 

** August 1st.—I am then, at length, anchored 
off the coast of Borneo! not ander very pleasant 
circumstances, for the night is pitchy dark, with 
thunder, lightning, rain, and squalls of wind. 

** 2d.—Squally bad night. This morning, the 
clouds clearing away, was delightful, and offered 
for our view the majestic a of Borneo. At 
nine got underweigh, and rarf in on an east-by- 
south course, four and a half or five miles towards 
Tanjong Api. Came to an anchor about five 
miles from the land, and despatched the boat to 


take sights ashore, in order to form a base line 
‘for triangulation. The scenery may really be 


* Borneo Proper is the northern and north-western 
part of the island, and an independent Malay state. 
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called majestic. The low and wooded coast about 
Tanjong Api is backed by a mountain called Gun- 
ong Palo, some 2000 feet in height, which slopes 
down behind the point, and terminates in a num- 
ber of hummocks, showing from a distance like 
islands. 

‘*The coast, unknown, and represented to 
abound in shoals and reefs, is the harbor for pi- 
rates of every description. Here every man’s 
hand is raised against his brother man; and here 
sometimes the climate wars upon the excitable 
European, and Jays many a white face and gal- 
lant heart low on the distant strand. 

3d.—Beating between Points Api and Datu. 
The bay, as far as we have seen, is free from 
danger; the beach is lined by a feathery row of 
beautiful casuarinas, and behind is a tangled 
jungle, without fine timber; game is plentiful, 
from the traces we saw in the sand; hogs in 
great numbers ; troops of monkeys, and the print 
of an animal with cleft hoofs, either a large deer, 
tapir, or cow. We saw no game save a tribe of 
monkeys, one of which, a female, I shot, and 
another quite young, which we managed to cap- 
ture alive. The captive, though the young of the 
black monkey, is greyish, with the exception of 
the extremities, and a stripe of black down his 
back and tail. 

‘* We witnessed, at the same. time, an extraor- 
dinary and fatal leap made by one of these mon- 
keys. Alarmed by our approach, he sprang from 
the summit of a high tree at the branch of one 
lower, and at some distance. He leaped short, 
and came clattering down sixty or seventy feet 
amid the jungle. We were unable to penetrate 
to the spot, on account of a deep swamp, to 
ascertain his fate. 

** A river flows into the sea not far from where 
we landed—the water is sweet, and of that clear 
brown color so common in Ireland. This coast is 
evidently the haunt of native prahns, whether pi- 
ratical or other. Prints of men’s feet were numerous 
and fresh, and traces of huts, fires, and parts of 
boots, some of them ornamented after their rude 
fashion. A long pull of five miles closed the 
day. 

** Sunday, 4th.—Performed divine service my- 
self! manfully overcoming that horror which | 
have to the sound of my own voice before an audi- 
ence. In the evening landed again more to the 
westward. Shore skirted by rocks; timber noble, 
and the forest clear of brushwood, enabling us to 

enetrate with ease as far as caution permitted. 
Traces of wild beasts numerous and recent, but 
none discovered. Fresh-water streams colored as 
yesterday, and the trail of an alligator from one of 
them to the sea. This dark forest, where the trees 
shoot up straight and tall, and are succeeded by 
generation after generation varying in stature, but 
struggling upward, strikes the imagination with 
pictures trite yet true. It was thus | meditated in 
my walk. The foot of European, I said, has never 
touched where my foot now presses—seldom the 
native wandets here. Here, I, indeed, behold na- 
ture fresh from the bosom of creation, unchanged 
by man, and stamped with the same impress she 
originally bore! Here I behold God’s design when 
He formed this tropical land, and left its culture 
and improvement to the agency of man! The Crea- 
tor’s gift as yet neglected by the creature ; and yet 
the time may be confidently looked for when the 
axe shall level the forest, and the plough turn the 
ground,”’ 
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Upon the 5th of August, a boat was sent to the 
island of Tulang-Talang, where some Malays were 
seen ; they were civil, and offered their assistance. 
On the following morning the bandar (or chief | 
steward) of the place came off in his canoe, and 
welcomed the newcomers. He assured them of a 
happy reception from the Rajah, and took his leave, 
after having been sumptuously entertained with 
sweetmeats and syrups, and handsomely provided 
with three yards of red cloth, some tea, and a little 
gunpowder. The great man himself, Muda Has- 
sim, was visited in his town of Sarawak on the 
morning of the 15th. He received his visitors in 
state, seated in his hall of audience, a large shed, 
erected on piles. Sarawak is only the occasional 
residence of the Rajah, and at the time of the ship’s 
arrival he was detained there by a rebellion in the 
interior. The town was found to be a mere col- 
lection of mud-huts, containing about 1500 persons, 
and inhabited for the most part by the Rajah, his 
family, and their attendants. The remaining pop- 
ulation were poor and squalid. ‘* We sat,’’ says 
Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ in easy and unreserved converse, 
out of hearing of the rest of the circle, He ex- 
pressed great kindness to the English nation ; and 
begged me to tell him really, which was the most 
powerful nation, England or Holland ; or,.as he 
significantly expressed, which is the ‘cat and 
which is the rat?’ I assured him that England was 
the mouser, though in this country Holland had 
most territory. We took our leave after he had 
intimated his intention of visiting us to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

The visit was duly paid, and as duly returned. 
Tea, cigars, scissors, knives, and biscuits, were 
distributed amongst the rajah and his suite, and 
the friendliest understanding was maintained. Mr. 
Brooke, however, had come to Borneo for more 
serious business. Ceremonies being over, he dis- 
patched his interpreter, an Englishman, (Mr. Wil- 
liamson by name,) to the rajah, intimating his de- 
sire to travel to some of the Malay towns, and es- 
pecially into the country of the Dyaks. The re- 
quest, it was fully believed, would be refused ; but, 
to the surprise of the asker, leave was given, with 
the accompanying assurance, however, that the Ra- 
jah was powerless amongst many Dyak tribes, and 
could not answer for the adventurer’s safety. Mr. 
Brooke availed himself of the license, and under- 
took to provide in other respects for himself. The 
Dyaks are the aborigines of Borneo, and share the 
country with the Malays and Chinese who have | 
made their homes in it. ‘* There be land rats, and | 
there be water rats.”’ There be also land Dyaks| 
and water Dyaks ; or, to use the language of the| 
country, Dyak Darrat and Dyak Laut. ‘Those of | 
the sea vary in their character and prospects, but, | 
for the most part, they are powerful communities, 
and desperate pirates, ravaging the coasts in im- 
mense fleets, and robbing and murdering without 
discrimination. Their language is similar to the 
Malay. The name of God amongst them is Bat-| 
tara (the Avatara of the Hindoos.) They bury | 
their dead, and in the graves deposit a large por- | 
tion of the property of the deceased, consisting of 
gold ornaments, brass guns, jars, andarms. ‘‘ Their! 
marriage ceremony consists in two fowls being| 
killed, and the forehead and breast of the young| 
couple being touched with the blood ; after which | 
the chief, or an old man, knocks their heads to-| 
gether several times, and the ceremony is completed 
with mirth and feasting.”” ‘The Dyak Darrats in- 
habit an inconsiderable portion of the island, and 











are composed of numerous tribes, all agreeing in 
their customs, and speaking the same dialect. 
They are regarded as slaves by the Malays, and 
disposed of like beasts of burden. 
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** We do not 
live,’ said one, *‘ like men ; we are like monkeys ; 
we are hunted from place to place ; we have no 
houses; and when we light a fire, we fear the 
smoke will draw our enemies upon us.’’ The ap- 
pearance of these Dyaks, we are told, is very pre- 
possessing. ‘They are of middle height, active, 
and good-natured in their expression ; the women 
not so good-looking, but as cheerful tempered. 
** The dress of the men consists of a piece of cloth, 
about fifteen feet long, passed between the legs, 
and fastened round the loins, with the ends hang- 
ing before and behind ; the head-dress is composed 
of bark cloth, dyed bright yellow, and stuck up in 
front, so as to resemble a tuft of feathers. The 
arms and legs are often ornamented with rings of 
silver, brass, or shell; and necklaces are worn, 
made of human teeth, or those of bears or dogs, or 
of white beads, in such numberless strings as to 
conceal the throat. A sword on one side, a knife 
and small betel-basket on the other, completes the 
ordinary equipment of the males ; but when they 
travel, they carry a basket slung from the forehead, 
on which is a palm mat, to protect the owner and 
his property from the weather. The women wear 
a short and scanty petticoat, reaching from the loins 
to the knees, and a pair of black bamboo stays, 
which are never removed except the wearer be en- 
ceinte. ‘They have rings of brass and red bamboo 
about the Joins, and sometimes ornaments on the 
arms; the hairis worn long ; the ears of both sexes 
are pierced, and ear-rings of brass inserted oeca- 
sionally ; the teeth of the young people are some- 
times filed to a point and discolored, as they say 
that ‘dogs have white teeth.’ They frequently 
dye their feet and hands of a bright red or yellow 
color; and the young people, like those of other 
countries, affect a degree of finery and foppishness, 
whilst the elders invariably lay aside all ornaments 
as unfit for a wise person, or one advanced in 
years.”” The character given of these Dyaks is 
highly favorable. They are pronounced grateful 
for kindness, industrious, honest, simple, mild, 
tractable, and hospitable, when well used. The 
word of one may be taken before the oath of half a 
dozen Borneons. Their ideas are limited enough ; 
they reckon with their fingers and toes, and few 
are arithmeticians beyond counting up to twenty.. 
They can repeat the operation, but they must re- 
cord each twenty by making a knot in a string. 

It was to these people that Mr. Brooke made 
more than one excursion during his first visit to 
Sarawak. He met with no disaster, but he stored 
up useful information for future conduct. Great 
morality and the practice of many virtues distin- 
guished the tribes he encountered, although de- 
graded as low as oppression and utter ignorance 
could bring them. he men, he found, married 
but one wife, and concubinage was unknown in 
their societies; cases of seduction and adultery 
were very rare, and the chastity of the Dyak wo- 
men was proverbial even amongst their Malay ru- 
lers. Miserable as was the lot of these people, 
Mr. Brooke gathered from theig morality and sim- 
plicity, hopes of their future elevation. They 


have no forms of worship, no idea of future respon- 
sibility ; but they are likewise free from prejudice 
of every kind, and therefore open, under skilful 
hands and tender applications, to the conviction of 
truth, and to religious impressions. 


One tribe, 
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the Sibnowans, particularly struck Mr. Brooke by 
their gentleness and sweetness of disposition. But, 

** Like the rest of the Dyaks,’’ he informs us, 
** the Sibnowans adorn their houses with the heads 
of their enemies; yet with them this custom exists 
in a modified form. Some thirty skulls,’’ he adda, 
** were hanging from the roof in one apartment ; 
and I was informed that they had many more in 
their possession ; all, however, the heads of ene- 
mies, chiefly of the tribe of Sazebus. On inquir- 
ing, | was told that it is indispensably necessary a 
young man should procure a skull before he gets 
married. On my urging that the custom would be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
they replied, that it was established from time im- 
memorial, and could not be dispensed with. Sub- 
sequently, however, Sejugali allowed that heads 
were very difficult to obtain now, and a young man 
might sometimes get married by giving presents to 
his lady-love’s parents; at all times they denied 
warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of their 
enemies ; adding, they were bad people, and de- 
served to die. 

‘**T asked a young unmarried man whether he 
would be obliged to get a head before he could ob- 
tain a wife. He replied, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ When would 
he get one?’ ‘Soon.’ ‘ Where would he go to 
get one?’ *To the Sazebus river.’ I mention 
these particulars in detail, as 1 think, had their 
practice extended to taking the head of any de- 
fenceless traveller, or any Malay surprised in his 
dwelling or boat, I should have wormed the secret 
out of them.”’ 

The Dyaks, generally, are celebrated for the 
manufacture of iron. Th heir forge is the simplest 
possible, and is formed by two hollow trees, each 
about seven feet high, placed upright, side by side, 
in the ground. From the lower extremity of 
these, two pipes of bamboo are conducted through 
a clay bank three inches thick, into a charcoal fire ; 
a man is perched at the top of the trees, and pumps 
with two pistons, the suckers of which are made 
with cocks’ feathers, which, being raised and de- 
pressed alternately, blow a regular stream of air 
into the fire. The soil cultivated by these people 
was found to be excellent. In the course of his 
wanderings, Mr. Brooke lighted upon a Chinese 
colony, who, as is customary with our new allies, 
were making the most of their advantages. The 
settlement consisted of thirty men, genuine Chi- 


_ nese, and five women of the mixed breed of Sam- 


bas. They had been but four or five months in 
the country, and many acres were already cleared 
and under cultivation. The head of the settlement, 
a Chinese of Canton, spoke of gold mines which 
were abundant in the Sarawak mountains, and of 
antimony ore and diamonds; the former, he said, 
might be had in any quantities. 

Upon his return to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke opened 
to the rajah the business which had chiefly con- 
ducted him to his shores. He informed his high- 
ness that, being a private gentleman, he had no 
interest in the communication he was about to 
make ; and that, being in no way connected with 
government, his words camé with no authority. 
At the same time, he was anxious for the interests 
of mankind, and more especially for the wellbeing 
of the inhabitants of Borneo, which was the last 
Malay state possessing any power, that the re- 
sourees of a country so favored by Providence 
should be brought into the fullest play. To this 
end, he suggested the opening of a am fe with indi- 
vidual European merchants. Sarawak was rich, 
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and the territory around it produced many articles 
well adapted for commercial intercourse—such as 
bees’ wax, birds’ nests, rattans, antimony ore, and 
sago, which constituted the staple produce of the 
country. And, in return for such commodities, 
merchants of Singapore would gladly send from 
Europe such articles as would be highly service- 
able to the — of Borneo—gunpowder, muskets, 
and cloths. th parties would be benefited, and 
the comfort and happiness of the Borneons greatly 
enhanced. There was much discussion on the 
proposal, timidity and apprehension characterizing 
the questions and answers of the rajah. 

The important interview at an end, Mr. Brooke 
prepares for a return to Singapore. ‘‘ Never,” 
says that gentleman, *‘ was such a blazing as when 
we left Sariwak; twenty-one guns I fired to the 
rajah, and he fired forty-two to me—at least we 
counted twenty-four, and they went on firing after 
wards, as long as ever we were in sight. The last 
words the rajah, Muda Hassim, said, as I took my 
leave, were— Tuan Brooke, do not forget me.’ ”’ 

In August, 1840, Mr. Brook arrived in Sarawak 
for the second time. He had passed many months 
in cruising about the Archipelago, obtaining valua- 
ble information respecting the language, habits, 
and history of the race for whom he was concerned, 
and in collecting speeimens of natural history, 
which are said to be interesting in the highest de- 
gree. The position of the rajah had altered during 
his absence. The civil war or rebellion which had, 
in the first instance, foreed the governor to reside 
in Sarawak, was not yet quelled. The rebels, in- 
deed, were within thirty miles of the rajah, and 
threatening an immediate attack. Nothing could 
be more opportune than the return of Mr. Brooke 
at this critical moment. Muda Hassim begged his 
ancient friend not to desert him in his extremity, 
and appealed to his honor, as a gentleman from 
England, whether it would be fair to suffer him to 
be vanquished by the traitorous revolt of his peo- 
ple. Mr. Brooke felt that it would not, and re- 
solved to stand by the governor. 

** A grand council of war,’’ writes Mr. Brooke 
in his journal, ‘* was held, at which were present 
Macota, Subtu, Abong Mia, and Datu Naraja, two 
Chinese leaders, and myself—certainly a most in- 
congruous mixture, and one rarely to be met with. 
After much discussion, a move p fen to the enemy 
was determined on for to-morrow ; and on the fo!l- 
lowing day to take up a position near the defences. 
To judge by the sample of the council, I should 
form very unfavorable expectations of their conduct 
in action. Macota is lively and active; but, whe- 
ther from indecision or want of authority, unde- 
cided. The Capitan China is lazy and silent; 
Subtu indolent and self-indulgent ; Abong Mia and 
Datu Maraja stupid.”’ 

The army set off, and Mr. Brooke availed him- 
self of a friendly hill to obtain a view of the coun- 
try, and of the enemy’s forts. The fort of Balidah 
was the strongest of their defences, and a mo- 
ment’s observation convinced him that a company 
of military might put an end to the war in a few 
hours. his fort was situated at the water edge, 
on a slight eminence on the right bank of a river; 
a few swivels and a gun or two were in it, and 
around it a breastwork of wood, six or seven feet 
high. The remaining defences were even more 
insignificant ; and the enemy's artillery was re- 
ported to consist of three six-pounders, and numer- 
ous swivels. The number of fighting men amount- 
ed to about five hundred, about half of whom were 
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armed with muskets, while the rest carried swords 
and spears. Ranjows were stuck in every direc- 
tion. ‘* These ranjows are made of bamboo, point- 
ed fine, and stuck in the ground; and there are, 
besides, holes of about three feet deep filled with 
these spikes, and afterwards lightly covered, which 
are called patobong.’’ The army of the rajah was 
scarcely more formidable than that of the enemy. 
It consisted of two hundred Chinese, excellent 
workmen and bad soldiers, two hundred and fifty 
Malays, and some two hundred friendly Dyaks; a 
few brass guns composed the artillery; and the 
boats were furnished with swivels. Mr. Brooke 
suggested an attack of the detached defences—a 
proposition that was treated as that of a madman, 
the rajah’s army having no notion of fighting ex- 
cept from behind a wall. A council of war decided 
that advances should be made from the hill behind 
the rajah’s fort to Balidah by a chain of posts, the 
distance being a short mile, in which space the en- 
emy would probably erect four or five forts; ‘* and 
then,”’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ would come a bombard- 
ment, noisy, but harmless.”’ 

Insignificant as the account may read, the diffi- 
culties of Mr. Brooke, as commander-in-chief, were 
formidable enough, surrounded as he was by perils 
threatening not only from the enemy, but from the 
rank cowardice of his supporters, and the envy, 
spite, hatred, and machinations of his allies, the ra- 
jah’s ministers. ‘The operations are admirably de- 
scribed in Mr. Brooke’s journal. Let it suffice to 
say, that the energy and bravery of the English 
leader brought them to a satisfactory issue, and, 
finally, the war to a happy close. At his interces- 
sion the lives of many of the offenders were spared, 
and the rebels suffered to deliver up their arms, and 
to return in peace to Sarawak. 

It is now necessary to state, that at the com- 
mencement of the war, Muda Hassim, unsolicited 
by Mr. Brooke, had undertaken to confer upon the 
latter the governorship of Sarawak, in the event 
of success crowning the efforts of his ‘‘ friend from 
England.’ Mr. Brooke had not demanded from 
the unfortunate rajah a written agreement to this 
effect ; nor at the time even desired a recompense, 
which was likely to bring with it much more of 
difficulty and vexation than profit and power. He 
respectfully declined an honor which he informed 
the rajah it did not become him to accept whilst 
his highness was in his hands. The war being 
over, and Muda Hassim reinstated, the negociation 
recommenced. No sooner was it discussed, how- 
ever, than Mr. Brooke informed the rajah that 
Malay institutions were so faulty, the high being 
allowed by them so much license, and the poor so 
oppressed, that any attempt to govern without a 
removal of abuses, was, on his part at least, im- 
possible ; and as a condition of his acceptance, he 
insisted that the rajah should use all his exertions 
to establish the principle, that one man must not 
take from another, and that all men were free to 
enjoy the produce of their labor, save and except 
when they were working for the revenue. ‘This 
revenue, too, he submitted, it was necessary to fix 
at a certain amount for three years, as well as the 
salaries of the government officers. The same 
rights should be conceded to the Dyak and Malay, 
and the property of the former must be protected, 
their taxes fixed, and labor free. The rajah ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of these measures, and 
bargained only for the maintenance of the national 
faith and customs. Mr. Brooke remained in Sara- 
wak, but the office which had been offered with so 
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much eagerness and pressing love, was after all 
slow in being conferred. Bad advisers, envious 
ministers, and weakness in Muda Hassim himself, 
all prevented the conclusion of a business upon 
which Mr. Brooke had never entered of his own 
accord ; but which, having entered upon it, had 
rendered him liable for many engagements which 
his anticipated new position had made essential. 

**T found myself,’’ writes Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ clipped 
like Samson, while delay was heaped upon delay, 
excuse piled upon excuse. It was provoking be- 
yond sufferance. I remonstrated firmly but mildly 
on the waste of my money, and on the impossibil- 
ity of any good to the country whilst the rajah 
conducted himself as he had done. I might as 
well have whistled to the winds, or have talked 
reason to stones. I had trusted—my eyes gradu- 
ally opened—I feared I was betrayed and robbed, 
and had at length determined to be observant and 
watchful.’’ Upon the faith of the rajah, Mr. 
Brooke had purchased in Singapore a schooner 
of ninety tons, called The Swift, which he had 
laden with a suitable cargo. Upon its arrival at 
Sarawak, the rajah petitioned to have the cargo 
ashore, assuring Mr. Brooke of a good and quick 
return: part of such return being immediately 
promised in the shape of antimony ore. Three 
months elapsed, and the rajah’s share in this mer- 
cantile transaction had yet to be fulfilled. Dis- 
gusted with his treatment, and hopeless of justice, 
Mr. Brooke dispatched the Swift to Singapore ; 
and hearing that the crew of a shipwrecked vessel 
were detained in Borneo Proper, sent his only 
remaining vessel, the Royalist, to the city of Bor- 
neo, in order to obtain such information as might 
lead to the rescue of his countrymen. ‘I re- 
solved,’’ the journal informs us, ‘‘ to remain here, 
to endeavor, if I could, to obtain my own. Each 
vessel was to return as quickly as possible from 
her place of destination ; and I then determined to 
give two additional months to the rajah, and to 
urge him in every way in my power to do what 
he was bound to do as an act of common honesty. 
Should these means fail, after making the strong- 
est representations, and giving amplest time, I 
considered myself free to extort by force what I 
could not gain by fair means.”’ 

**T need hardly remark,’’ writes Captain Kep- 
pel, ‘‘on the singular courage and disregard of 
personal safety, and life itself, evinced by my 
friend on this occasion. At issue with the rajah 
on points of great temptation to him, beset by 
intrigues, and surrounded by a fierce and lawless 
people, Mr. Brooke did not hesitate to dispatch his 
vessels and protectors—the one on a mission of 
pure humanity, and the other in calm pursuance 
of the objects he had proposed to himself to accom- 
plish ; and, with three companions, place himself 
at the mercy of such circumstances, regardless of 
the danger, and relying on the overruling Provi- 
dence in which he trusted, to bring him safely 
through all his difficulties and perils.’’ 

On the 16th of August, 1841, the Royalist re- 
turned, and three days afterwards it was followed 
by the Swift. The former reported that the pris- 
oners had been heard of in Borneo, but, unfortu- 
nately, not released. The Swift was accompanied 
by the Diana steamer. The formidable squadron 
alarmed the rajah and his ministers. Mr. Brooke 
learned that the difficulties of the rajah’s situation 
were increased, and his conduct towards himself, 
in a manner, excused, by the intrigues and evil 
doings of the latter. Macota, of whom mention 
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the Sibnowans, particularly struck Mr. Brooke by 
their gentleness and sweetness of disposition. But, 

** Like the rest of the Dyaks,’’ he informs us, 
** the Sibnowans adorn their houses with the heads 
of their enemies ; yet with them this custom exists 
in a modified form. Some thirty skulls,’’ he adda, 
‘* were hanging from the roof in one apartment ; 
and I was informed that they had many more in 
their possession ; all, however, the heads of ene- 
mies, chiefly of the tribe of Sazebus. On inquir- 
ing, | was told that it is indispensably necessary a 
young man should procure a skull before he gets 
married. On my urging that the custom would be 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
they replied, that it was established from time im- 
memorial, and could not be dispensed with. Sub- 
sequently, however, Sejugali allowed that heads 
were very difficult to obtain now, and a young man 
might sometimes get married by giving presents to 
his lady-love’s parents; at all times they denied 
warmly ever obtaining any heads but those of their 
enemies ; adding, they were bad people, and de- 
served to die. 

‘*] asked a young unmarried man whether he 
would be obliged to get a head before he could ob- 
tain a wife. He replied, ‘ Yes.” *‘ When would 
he get one?’ ‘Soon.’ ‘ Where would he go to 
get one?’ *To the Sazebus river.’ [ mention 
these particulars in detail, as 1 think, had their 
practice extended to taking the head of any de- 
fenceless traveller, or any Malay surprised in his 
dwelling or boat, I should have wormed the secret 
out of them.”’ 

The Dyaks, generally, are celebrated for the 
manufacture of iron. Th heir forge is the simplest 
possible, and is formed by two hollow trees, each 
about seven feet high, placed upright, side by side, 
in the ground. From the lower extremity of 
these, two pipes of bamboo are conducted through 
a clay bank three inches thick, into a charcoal fire ; 
a man is perched at the top of the trees, and pumps 
with two pistons, the pias ia of which are made 
with cocks’ feathers, which, being raised and de- 
pressed alternately, blow a regular stream of air 
into the fire. The soil cultivated by these people 
was found to be excellent. In the course of his 
wanderings, Mr. Brooke lighted upon a Chinese 
colony, who, as is customary with our new allies, 
were making the most of their advantages. The 
settlement consisted of thirty men, genuine Chi- 


_ nese, and five women of the mixed breed of Sam- 


bas. They had been but four or five months in 
the country, and many acres were already cleared 
and under cultivation. The head of the settlement, 
a Chinese of Canton, spoke of gold mines which 
were abundant in the Sarawak mountains, and of 
antimony ore and diamonds; the former, he said, 
might be had in any quantities. 

Upon his return to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke opened 
to the rajah the business which had chiefly con- 
ducted him to his shores. He informed his high- 
ness that, being a private gentleman, he had no 
interest in the communication he was about to 
make ; and that, being in no way connected with 
government, his words came with no authority. 
At the same time, he was anxious for the interests 
of mankind, and more especially for the wellbeing 
of the inhabitants of Borneo, which was the last 
Malay state possessing any power, that the re- 
sourees of a country so favored by Providence 
should be brought into the fullest play. To this 
end, he suggested the opening of a trade with indi- 
vidual European merchants. Sarawak was rich, 
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and the territory around it produced many articles 
well adapted for commercial intercourse—such as 
bees’ wax, birds’ nests, rattans, antimony ore, and 
sago, which constituted the staple produce of the 
country. And, in return for such commodities, 
merchants of Singapore would gladly send from 
Europe such articles as would be highly service- 
able to the people of Borneo—gunpowder, muskets, 
and cloths. Both parties would be benefited, and 
the comfort and happiness of the Borneons greatly 
enhanced. There was much discussion on the 
proposal, timidity and apprehension characterizing 
the questions and answers of the rajah. 

The important interview at an end, Mr. Brooke 
prepares for a return to Singapore. ‘‘ Never,” 
says that gentleman, ‘* was such a blazing as when 
we left Sariwak; twenty-one guns I fired to the 
rajah, and he fired forty-two to me—at least we 
counted twenty-four, and they went on firing after 
wards, as long as ever we were in sight. The last 
words the rajah, Muda Hassim, said, as I took my 
leave, were— Tuan Brooke, do not forget me.’ ”’ 

In August, 1840, Mr. Brook arrived in Sarawak 
for the second time. He had passed many months 
in cruising about the Archipelago, obtaining valua- 
ble information respecting the language, habits, 
and history of the race for whom he was concerned, 
and in collecting speeimens of natural history, 
which are said to be interesting in the highest de- 
gree. The position of the rajah had altered during 
his absence. The civil war or rebellion which had, 
in the first instance, foreed the governor to reside 
in Sarawak, was not yet quelled. The rebels, in- 
deed, were within thirty miles of the rajah, and 
threatening an immediate attack. Nothing could 
be more opportune than the return of Mr. Brooke 
at this critical moment. Muda Hassim begged his 
ancient friend not to desert him in his extremity, 
and appealed to his honor, as a gentleman from 
England, whether it would be fair to suffer him to 
be vanquished by the traitorous revolt of his peo- 
ple. Mr. Brooke felt that it would not, and re- 
solved to stand by the governor. 

** A grand council of war,’’ writes Mr. Brooke 
in his journal, ‘* was held, at which were present 
Macota, Subtu, Abong Mia, and Datu Naraja, two 
Chinese leaders, and myself—certainly a most in- 
congruous mixture, and one rarely to be met with. 
After much discussion, a move close to the enemy 
was determined on for to-morrow ; and on the fol- 
lowing day to take up a position near the defences. 
To judge by the sample of the council, I should 
form very unfavorable expectations of their conduct 
in action. Macota is lively and active; but, whe- 
ther from indecision or want of authority, unde- 
eided. The Capitan China is lazy and silent; 
Subtu indolent and self-indulgent ; Abong Mia and 
Datu Maraja stupid.”’ 

The army set off, and Mr. Brooke availed him- 
self of a friendly hill to obtain a view of the coun- 
try, and of the enemy’s forts. The fort of Balidah 
was the strongest of their defences, and a mo- 
ment’s observation convinced him that a company 
of military might put an end to the war in a few 
hours. is fort was situated at the water edge, 
on a slight eminence on the right bank of a river; 
a few swivels and a gun or two were in it, and 
around it a breastwork of wood, six or seven feet 
high. The remaining defences were even more 
iasignificant ; and the enemy’s artillery was re- 
ported to consist of three six-pounders, and numer- 
ous swivels. The number of fighting men amount- 
ed to about five hundred, about half of whom were 
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armed with muskets, while the rest carried swords 
and spears. Ranjows were stuck in every direc- 
tion. ‘* These ranjows are made of bamboo, point- 
ed fine, and stuck in the ground; and there are, 
besides, holes of about three feet deep filled with 
these spikes, and afterwards lightly covered, which 
are called patobong.”? The army of the rajah was 
scarcely more formidable than that of the enemy. 
It consisted of two hundred Chinese, excellent 
workmen and bad soldiers, two hundred and fifty 
Malays, and some two hundred friendly Dyaks; a 
few brass guns composed the artillery; and the 
boats were furnished. with swivels. Mr. Brooke 
suggested an attack of the detached defences—a 
proposition that was treated as that of a madman, 
the rajah's army having no notion of fighting ex- 
cept from behind a wall. A council of war decided 
that advances should be made from the hill behind 
the rajah’s fort to Balidah by a chain of posts, the 
distance being a short mile, in which space the en- 
emy would probably erect four or five forts; ‘* and 
then,’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ would come a bombard- 
ment, noisy, but harmless.’’ 

Insignificant as the account may read, the diffi- 
culties of Mr. Brooke, as commander-in-chief, were 
formidable enough, surrounded as he was by perils 
threatening not only from the enemy, but from the 
rank cowardice of his supporters, and the envy, 
spite, hatred, and machinations of his allies, the ra- 
jah’s ministers. The operations are admirably de- 
scribed in Mr. Brooke’s journal. Let it suffice to 
say, that the energy and bravery of the English 
leader brought them to a satisfactory issue, and, 
finally, the war to a happy close. At his interces- 
sion the lives of many of the offenders were spared, 
and the rebels suffered to deliver up their arms, and 
to return in peace to Sarawak. 

It is now necessary to state, that at the com- 
mencement of the war, Muda Hassim, unsolicited 
by Mr. Brooke, had undertaken to confer upon the 
latter the governorship of Sarawak, in the event 
of success crowning the efforts of his ‘‘ friend from 
England.”” Mr. Brooke had not demanded from 
the unfortunate rajah a written agreement to this 
effect ; nor at the time even desired a recompense, 
which was likely to bring with it much more of 
difficulty and vexation than profit and power. He 
respectfully declined an honor which he informed 
the rajah it did not become him to accept whilst 
his highness was in his hands. The war being 
over, and Muda Hassim reinstated, the negociation 
recommenced. No sooner was it discussed, how- 
ever, than Mr. Brooke informed the rajah that 
Malay institutions were so faulty, the high being 
allowed by them so much license, and the poor so 
oppressed, that any attempt to govern without a 
removal of abuses, was, on his part at least, im- 
possible ; and as a condition of his acceptance, he 
insisted that the rajah should use all his exertions 
to establish the principle, that one man must not 
take from another, and that all men were free to 
enjoy the produce of their labor, save and except 
when they were working for the revenue. ‘This 
Tevenue, too, he submitted, it was necessary to fix 
at a certain amount for three years, as well as the 
salaries of the government officers. The same 
rights should be conceded t+ the Dyak and Malay, 
and the property of the former must be protected, 
their taxes fixed, and labor free. The rajah ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of these measures, and 
bargained only for the maintenance of the national 
faith and customs. Mr. Brooke remained in Sara- 
wak, but the office which had been offered with so 
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much eagerness and pressing love, was after all 
slow in being conferred. Bad advisers, envious 
ministers, and weakness in Muda Hassim himself, 
all prevented the conclusion of a business upon 
which Mr. Brooke had never entered of his own 
accord ; but which, having entered upon it, had 
rendered him liable for many engagements which 
his anticipated new position had made essential. 

**T found myself,’’ writes Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ clipped 
like Samson, while delay was heaped upon delay, 
excuse piled upon excuse. It was provoking be- 
yond sufferance. I remonstrated firmly but mildly 
on the waste of my money, and on the impossibil- 
ity of any good to the country whilst the rajah 
conducted himself as he had done. I might as 
well have whistled to the winds, or have talked 
reason to stones. I had trusted—my eyes gradu- 
ally opened—lI feared I was betrayed and robbed, 
and had at Jength determined to be observant and 
watchful.’’ Upon the faith of the rajah, Mr. 
Brooke had purchased in Singapore a schooner 
of ninety tons, called The Swift, which he had 
laden with a suitable cargo. Upon its arrival at 
Sarawak, the rajah petitioned to have the cargo 
ashore, assuring Mr. Brooke of a good and quick 
return: part of such return being immediately 
promised in the shape of antimony ore. Three 
months elapsed, and the rajah’s share in this mer- 
eantile transaction had yet to be fulfilled. Dis- 
gusted with his treatment, and hopeless of justice, 
Mr. Brooke dispatched the Swift to Singapore ; 
and hearing that the crew of a shipwrecked vessel 
were detained in Borneo Proper, sent his only 
remaining vessel, the Royalist, to the city of Bor- 
neo, in order to obtain such information as might 
lead to the rescue of his countrymen. ‘I re- 
solved,”’ the journal informs us, ‘‘ to remain here, 
to endeavor, if I could, to obtain my own. Each 
vessel was to return as quickly as possible from 
her place of destination ; and | then determined to 
give two additional months to the rajah, and to 
urge him in every way in my power to do what 
he was bound to do as an act of common honesty. 
Should these means fail, after making the strong- 
est representations, and giving amplest time, [ 
considered myself free to extort by force what I 
could not gain by fair means.’’ 

“T need hardly remark,’’ writes Captain Kep-. 
pel, ‘“‘on the singular courage and disregard of 
personal safety, and life itself, evinced by my 
friend on this occasion. At issue with the rajah 
on points of great temptation to him, beset by 
intrigues, and surrounded by a fierce and lawless 
people, Mr. Brooke did not hesitate to dispatch his 
vessels and protectors—the one on a mission of 
pure humanity, and the other in calm pursuance 
of the objects he had proposed to himself to accom- 
plish ; and, with three companions, place himself 
at the mercy of such circumstances, regardless of 
the danger, and relying on the overruling Provi- 
dence in which he trusted, to bring him safely 
through all his difficulties and perils.”’ 

On the 16th of August, 1841, the Royalist re- 
turned, and three days afterwards it was followed 
by the Swift. The former reported that the pris- 
oners had been heard of in Borneo, but, unfortu- 
nately, not released. The Swift was accompanied 
by the Diana steamer. The formidable squadron 
alarmed the rajah and his ministers. Mr. Brooke 
learned that the difficulties of the rajah’s situation 
were increased, and his conduct towards himself, 
in a manner, excused, by the intrigues and evil 
doings of the latter. Macota, of whom mention 
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has been made, was the most vindictive and unscru- 
pulous amongst them. He had attempted to poi- 
son the interpreter of Mr. Brooke, and had been 
discovered as the abettor of even more fearful 
crimes. Mr. Brooke, strengthened by his late 
arrivals, resolved to bring matters to a crisis, and 
to test at once the strength of the respective par- 
ties. He landed a party of men fully armed, and 
loaded the ship’s guns with grape and canister ; 
he then proceeded to Muda Hassim, protested that 
he was well disposed towards the rajah, but as- 
sured him, at the same time, that neither he nor 
himself was safe against the practices of the artful 
and desperate Macota. Muda Hassim was fright- 
ened. One of the Dyak tribes took part with Mr. 
Brooke, two hundred of them, with their chiefs, 
placing themselves unreservedly at his disposal, 
whilst Macota was deserted by all but his immedi- 
ate slaves. The Chinese and the rest of the inhab- 
itants looked on. The upshot may be anticipated. 
The rajah became suddenly active and eager for 
an arrangement. The old agreement was drawn 
out, sealed, and signed; guns fired, flags waved, 
and on the 24th of September, 1841, Mr. Brooke 
became rajah of Sarawak. 

The first acts of Mr. Brooke, after his accession 
to power, were suggested by humanity, and a ten- 
der consideration for the savage people whom he 
so singularly and unexpectedly had been called 
upon to govern. He inquired into the state of the 
Dyaks, endeavored to gain their confidence, and to 

rotect them from the brutal onslaught of the Ma- 
—_. and of each other, and at once relieved them 
of the burdens of taxation which weighed so 
cruelly upon them. He opened a court for the 
administration of justice, at which he presided with 
the late rajah’s brothers, and maintained strict 
equity amongst the highest and lowest of his peo- 
ple. He decreed that murder, robbery, and other 
heinous crimes, should, for the future, be punished 
according to the written law of Borneo; that all 
men, irrespectively of race, should be permitted to 
trade and labor according to their pleasure, and to 
enjoy their gains; that all roads should be open, 
and that all boats coming to the river should be 
free to enter and depart without Jet or hindrance ; 
that trade should be free; that the Dyaks should 
be suffered to live unmolested ; together with other 
salutary measures for the general welfare. Dhiffi- 
culty and vexation met the governor at every step ; 
but he persevered in his schemes of amelioration, 
and with a success which is not yet complete, and 
for years cannot be fairly estimated. 

Muda Hassim, the former rajah of Sarawak, 
was also presumptive heir to the throne of Borneo ; 
but, unfortunately for him, under the displeasure 
of his nephew, the reigning sultan. The confirma- 
tion of Mr. Brooke’s appointment, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to receive from the latter; and 
Mr. Brocke accordingly resolved to pay a visit to 
the prinee, in the first place, to obtain a reconcilia- 
tion, if possible, with the offending Muda, and 
secondly, to consolidate his own infant government. 
There was another object, too. The sultan had 
power to release the prisoners who had been 
spared in the wreck already mentioned ; and this 
power Mr. Brooke hoped, by discretion, to prevail 
upon his majesty to exercise. The picture of 
this pan is thus drawn by Mr. Brooke : 

‘* The sultan is a man past fifty years of age, 
short and puffy in person, with a countenance 
which expresses, very obviously, the imbecility of 
his mind. His right hand is garnished with an 
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extra diminutive thumb—the natural member being 
crooked and distorted. His mind, indeed, by his 
face, seems to be a chaos of confusion—without 
acuteness, without dignity, and without good sense. 
He can neither read nor write; is guided by the 
last speaker; and his advisers, as might be ex- 
pected, are of the lower order, and mischievous 
from their ignorance and greediness. He is always 
talking, and generally joking ; and the most serious 
subjects never meet with a five minutes’ consecu- 
tive attention. The favorable side of his charac- 
ter is, that he is good-tempered and good-natured 
—by no means cruel—and, in a certain way, gen- 
erous, though rapacious to as high a degree. His 
rapacity, indeed, is carried to such an excess as 
to astonish a European, and is evinced in a thou- 
sand mean ways. The presents I made him were 
unquestionably handsome ; but he was not content 
without begging from me the share I had reserved 
for the other Pangerans ; and afterwards, through 
Mr. Williamson, solicited more trifles—such as 
sugar, penknives, and the like. 1 may note one 
other feature that marks the man. He requested 
as the greatest favor—he urged with the earnest- 
ness of a child—that I would send back the schoon- 
et before the month Ramban, (Ramadan of the 
Turks,) remarking, ‘ What shall I do during the 
fast without soft sugar and dates?’ ”’ 

The delivery of the prisoners, and the forgive- 
ness of Muda Hassim, were quickly obtained ; the 
more personal matter found opposition with the 
advisers of the crown, but was ultimately con- 
ceded. On the Ist of August, 1842, the letters to 
Muda Hassim were sealed and signed ; and at the 
same council the contract, which gave Mr. Brooke 
the government of Sarawak, was fully discussed ; 
and by ten o’clock at night was signed, sealed, and 
witnessed. Mr. Brooke returned to his govern- 
ment and people on the following day. 

On the Ist of January, 1843, the following entry 
appears in the diary so often quoted :—*‘ Another 
year passed and gone !—a year with all its anxi- 
eties, its troubles, its dangers, upon which I can 
look back with satisfaction—a year in which | 
have been usefully employed in doing good to 
others. Since I last wrote, the Dyaks have been 
quiet, settled, and improving ; the Chinese advanc- 
ing towards prosperity ; and the Sarawak people 
wonderfully contented and industrious, relieved 
from cs pare and fields of labor allowed them. 
Justice | have executed with an unflinching hand.”’ 

It was in the month of March, 1843, at the con- 
clusion of the Chinese war, that Captain Keppell 
was ordered in the Dido to the Malacea Straits 2nd 
the island of Borneo. Daring acts of piracy had 
been committed, and were still committing, on the 
Borneon coast; and, becoming engaged in the 
suppression of these crimes, he fell in with the 
English rajah of Sarawak, and obtained from him 
the information which he has recently given to the 
world, and enabled us to place succinctly before 
our readers. , 

The piracy of the Eastern Archipelago is very 
different to that of the western world. The former 
obtains an importance unknown to the latter. The 
hordes who conduct it issue from their islands and 
coasts in fleets, rove from place to place, intercept 
the native trade, enslave whole towns at the en- 
trance of rivers, and attack ill-armed or stranded 
European vessels. The native governments, if 
they are not participators in the crime, are made 
its victims, and in many cases, we are told, they 
are both—purchasing from one set of pirates, and 
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plundered and enslaved by another. Captain Kep- 
pell has well related more than one engagement 
in which he was concerned with the ferocious 
marauders of these eastern seas—scenes of blood 
and horror, justified only by the enormity of the 
offence, and the ultimate advantages likely to be 
obtained from an extirpation of the deeply-rooted 
evil. As we have hinted at the commencement of 
this article, our present object is not so much to 
draw attention to the battle-scenes described by 
Mr. Keppell, and which may be read with peculiar 
though painful interest in his book, as to obtain for 
Mr. Brooke, the peaceful and unselfish disposer of 
so many blessings amongst a benighted and ne- 
glected people, that admiration and regard which 
he has so nobly earned. He has done much, but 
our government may enable him to do more. He 
has shown the capabilities of his distant home, and 
called upon his mother-country to improve them to 
the uttermost. We hear that her majesty’s gov- 
ernment have not been deaf to his appeal, and that 
aid will be given for the development of his plans, 
equal to his warmest expectations. We trust it 
may be so. Nothing is wanting but the assistance 
which a government alone can afford, to render 
Borneo a friendly and valuable ally, and to consti- 
tute Mr. Brooke one of the most useful benefactors 
of modern times ; a benefactor in the best sense of 
the term—an improver of his species—an intelli- 
gent messenger and expounder of God’s purpose 
to man. 





From the Boston Courier. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD—RETURN OF WHALING 
SHIPS. 


Tue past winter on this island has been unusu- 
ally severe—the number of snow-storms numerous, 
and the drifts almost blocking up a passage from 
one part of the island to another. Cases have 
occurred, where the sheep, which with us are un- 
housed at all seasons, have been buried in the 
drifts, and only extricated by the thaws, which 
have laid bare their prison-houses. The poor crea- 
tures, thus liberated, were found to be very meagre 
in flesh, and to have eaten nearly all the wool from 
their backs for sustenance. 

Lone as our winter residence by the waters may 
appear, we are not without visiters, and the more 
numerous, as the signs of a storm send the fleets 
into our safe and capacious harbor, and cause a 
bristling forest to arise before our doors. As Cole- 
ridge said of Mont Blane— 


“ And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink,” 


so might it be said of us— 


Who all the winter long behold the sail 
Upon our waters, sheltering from the sea. 


Situated midway between Boston and New 
York, the chief coasting trade of the country pass- 
ing near us, there are few vessels sailing to and 
fro from Atlantic ports, that do not occasionally 
visit us, and the foreign commerce is by no means 
inconsiderable, that casts anchor in our harbor. 

The whale-ships of Nantacket, arriving from 
the cruising grounds in the inclement season of the 
year, stop at Edgartown to discharge their cargoes 
into lighters, that they may pass over the bar in 
safety. It is interesting to go down to the wharves 
on their arrival, and take a Jook at the crew and 
the vessel, A ship was towed in by our steamer 
through the ice, and made fast to the wharf, dur- 





ing our late cold weather. She had been absent 
four years, and the sailors, having been so long 
under charge of Old Neptune, had acquired quite 
a salt-sea air. A black seaman, who, with an- 
other tar, was busy in making all things right 
upon deck, fixed my attention ; his head-gear had 
been so arranged as to cover his ears from the 
frost, and his pea-jacket bore marks of great in- 
dustry in the way of patch-work, as well as great 
variety in the shape and color of the patches. I 
thought of the history of that jacket, so served up 
with the tale of the man himself. When it was 
new, I dare not say, nor how many years ago 
it began to be antiquated ; but a warmer jacket was 
not on board, nor one entitled to more respect, in 
consideration of the service it had done, and in 
view of the mental and physical toil that had been 
employed upon it. Many a song had been sung 
while that old jacket was in process of repair— 
many thoughts of loved ones haa been incorporated 
into its texture, if thoughts could slip out of the 
fingers’ ends, or if the beating heart could force 
its music into shreds and patches. The wearer 
of that coat had a face full of interest. It told of 
one no longer young, hoping and ambitious; but 
yet, of one, who could find content with ordinary 
scenes of comfort, and who had a heart to rejoice 
and an eye to weep with his fellow-men. 

An intelligent young sailor, a native of Nan- 
tucket, also one of the crew, was looking over the 
ship’s side, and I entered into converstion with 
him, inquiring if this was his first voyage, and how 
he liked to be so long absent? His answers were, 
that he had never been to sea before, and that it 
was dull work, for the crew soon got tired of one 
another, and longed for new faces, and new things 
to talk about. Several sailors, while I was talking, 
came near to listen, and their eyes, and their ears, 
and their minds, seemed to be devouring a new 
face, and voice, and person. I walked away to 
another part of the wharf, and took an eager look 
of the ship! her hull, her masts, and rigging, and 
in fancy I almost invested her with life, while I 
thought of the seas she had traversed, and the ports 
she had visited. What strange stars had shined 
upon her! what strange men had looked out from 
Pacific isles to see the Yankee ship ; through what 
storms had she passed! what music had the winds 
made in her rigging! and how, like a faithful 
mother, had she held in close embrace, the crew, 
and kept at bay the winds and the waves seeking 
their destruction! That old ship, the copper torn 
off, the seams open, the sails worn, the hull and 
the rigging rusty, to my eye, was venerable and 
dear. 





Count St. Leon, the natural son of Napoleon, 
has proved that the Countess of Luxbourg is his 
mother, and compelled her to pay him -$1200a 
year out of $5000 a year, settled upon her by the 
emperor. Count Leon had an immense fortune 
left him by the emperor, which he has dissipated, 
and was forced to bring an action against his 
mother for subsistence. His resemblance to his; 
father is very striking. 


A work has been published, giving some reve- 
lations which prove that Casper Hauser, who. 
excited the public curiosity so strongly a few 
years since, was the son of the Princess Stephanie 
de Beauharnois, now dowager grand-duchess of 
Baden, and that his disparition was owing to a dis— 

ute of succession which arose in 1818 between 
avaria and Baden. 
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The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohe- 


mia. From the German. 
Stoneman. 
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Or the Bohemian Reformation, and its extinction 
in blood and exile, less is known, even in Germany, 
than the importance of the subject demands. For 
this phenomenon it is not difficult to account. The 
Roman Catholics, having no sympathy with the 
people whom they had done their utmost to exter- 
minate, were not desirous of dwelling on scenes 
which could afford them so little pleasure. ‘The 
Lutherans, who bore the new sectarians an antipa- 
thy equally bitter, frequently called on the ruling 
powers to exterminate men who had as little ven- 
eration for Luther and the Augsburg Confession as 
they had for the Pope and the decrees of Trent. 
The Calvinists were nearly as hostile to the poor 
sectarians. ‘Then the mighty of the earth, what- 
ever their religious creed, were necessarily the 
enemies of a sect which denounced human author- 
ity as an encroachment on Christian liberty, and 
resisted it on every occasion. Lastly, the Ger- 
manic race detested the Slavonic, which they re- 
garded as imbued alike with the principles and 
morals of barbarism—as ready at any moment to 
swell the torrent of barbaric invasion which eastern 
Europe, or even Asia, might pour on western free- 
dom and civilization. Bohemia has never been, 
and perhaps never can be, an integral part of the 
Germanic economy ; it cannot amalgamate with a 
people so different in genius, institutions, language, 
and manners. Hence, though in juxtaposition, the 
one has uniformly been hostile to the other. 

The work before us is an attempt to supply the 
deficiences in our knowledge of Bohemian religious 
history during a inomentous period, viz., from the 
middle of the sixteenth to that of the seventeenth 
century, and especially during the latter half of 
the period. Not that it is without information as 
to the times preceding and following the century in 
question ; but it is specially devoted to the events 
immediately before and eontemporaneous with the 
thirty years’ war. The author is anxious ‘to fill 
up a gap in German chureh history—to raise up a 
structure, from the fragments of information still 
remaining, of the most remarkable events, strug- 
gles, vicissitudes, and sufferings of those days, 
directly derived from rare and little known contem- 
porary writings and documents ; and thus erect a 
monument to so many heroes and sufferers who 
were worthy of a better fate. Especially dees he 
deem it his duty, as a theologian, and one who is 
of Bohemian blood, though not an inhabitant of 
that country, to preserve those fragments from be- 
coming altogether extinct.’’ He elsewhere ob- 
serves :—‘‘ The greater part of this information, it 
will be acknowledged, is new to the public ; and 
the interest which will doubtless be felt in it will 
be a sufficient recompense to the author for the 
labor of his book.’’ On this subject, however, we 
-are constrained to say, there will be some differ- 
ence of opinion. Without disputing the novelty 
of many of the details, our readers will doubt 
whether the importance of such details be commen- 
-surate with their novelty. They may deem some 
.of the characters too obscure, and some of the events 
‘too insignificant, to be worth rescuing from oblivion, 
so far as respects the European public at large—to 
merit only a local or sectarian commemoration. It 
is probable, too, that they may not be altogether 
-satisfied with the author’s inpartiality. From in- 
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ternal evidence, there can be little doubt that he 
belongs to a sect which, though worthy of all 
respect for piety and morals, has never been greatly 
distinguished for philosophical calmness—that of 
the United Brethern, more generally known by the 
name of Moravians. Indeed, a descendant of those 
who suffered in the Bohemian persecution could 
scarcely be expected to divest his mind of all bias. 
Certainly our author has not done so. While exe- 
crating—and justly execrating—the conduct of the 
ruling powers, he has forgotten to tell us that they 
were often occasioned as much by political as by 
religious antipathy. He does not advert to one of 
the fundamental maxims of the Bohemian reform- 
ers—that when even a temporal ruler is not ina 
state of grace, obedience to him becomes, not a 
duty, but a sin ; that he should be rejected by men, 
as he has already been by God ; and that his place 
should be immediately supplied by a worthy func- 
tionary. The principle was extended, not to rulers 
only, but to the rich—to all who held lordships, 
domains, and large estates. Christ was held to be 
the temporal no less than the spiritual governor of 
the sen 1 ; and as he has declared that his saints 
do and shall reign with him, so it was their indis- 
putable privilege—nay, their bounden obligation— 
to concur with their Supreme Head in the great 
work of mundane administration. Whether this 
principle be also admitted by the modern Mora- 
vians, we shall not inquire, (we remember, how- 
ever, that John Wesley charges them with it, in 
regard to ecclesiastical authority,) but undoubtedly 
it was admitted by the large party from whom they 
are descended, and with whom our present business 
lies. This fact our author, as we have said, con- 
ceals; and, though he sometimes alludes to the 
excesses committed by the more fanatical of his 
party, he does so with great gentleness; while he 
revels in description when those of the Roman Ca- 
tholics are in question. We may add that in the 
other qualifications of the historian he is almost as 
deficient as he is in impartiality. He has no com- 
prehensiveness, no sequential connexion, no notion 
of deducing effects from causes, no powers of re- 
flection. Yet, with all these defects, he ought not 
to be dismissed without semething more than a 
general notice. The struggles of a people, or of a 
considerable portion of a people, for liberty, whe- 
ther civil or religious, is always an interesting ob- 
ject of contemplation ; and the more so when, as 
in the present case, the inquiry concerns those so 
little known as the Slavonians of Bohemia. 

From their first conversion to Christianity, the 
Bohemians seem generally to have taken the com- 
munion in both kinds, no less than to have dispensed 
with clerical celibacy. From neither circumstance, 
however, would we draw the same inference as 
our author and others, that for their Christianity 
they were indebted to the Greeks. In many parts 
of Europe, down to the tenth century, as Mabillon 
(Acta gs; Pref. tom. III.) has abundantly proved, 
if the cup was not taken with the bread, the bread 
was dipped in the wine, so that the communicant 
might truly say that he had received the body and 
blood of Christ. (see also Greg. Turon. De Gloria 


Confessorum, eap. 65.) And as to the celibacy 
of the mermer fet it was not universally enforced 
prior to the eleventh century. But, though there 
can be little doubt that Bohemia received the gos- 
pel from German ecclesiastics, it may possibly be 
that a few Greek missionaries found their way to 
ially after the conversion of the 
this, however, as it may, the two 


the west, es' 
Russians. 
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points of discipline which we have mentioned were 
early acknowledged in this ancient duchy, and con- 
tinued to be so for many ages. Not that there were 
no churches where the priests did not outwardly 
eschew wedlock, and administer the unconsecrated 
bread only ; probably the great majority were in 
this predicament ; but, down to the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, there were so many with 
the two peculiarities we have mentioned, as to ren- 
der toleration a matter of necessity. Legates, from 
time to time, might come from Rome, and enforce 
something like outward conformity ; but no sooner 
were they fairly out of the country than the petti- 
coats again enlivened the pastor’s house, and the 
cup kissed the bread. It was not, indeed, before 
the Council of Constance that the wine was abso- 
lutely and universally forbidden to the laity. 

Some time before the Council in question, cer- 
tain of the reformed doctrines were known to the 
Bohemians. ‘They had been visited by expatriated 
Waldenses, and some of Wicliff’s writings were 
taken, even in his lifetime, to that country. In 
1400, Jerome of Prague took from England copies 
of all that reformer’s works, and by him and Huss 
they were translated, and dispersed among the 
people. Thus it was that the political no less than 
the religious creed of our Lutterworth rector be- 
came naturalized in a soil so well prepared to re- 
ceive it :— 

“In the year 1404, two learned Englishmen, 
James and Conrad of Canterbury, came to Prague, 
and spoke much against the Pope. But when this 
was prohibited, they, by consent of their host, Luke 
Welensky, caused to be painted in a room of the 
house where they lodged, in the suburb of Prague, 
the history of Christ’s Passion on the one side, and 
on the other the pomp of the papal court. Huss 
mentioned these representations publicly, as a true 
antithesis between Christ and Anti-Christ ; and all 
ran to see them.’” 

Though the propositions of Wicliff and Huss 
were examined and condemned before the meeting 
of the Council, violent persecution was unknown 
until expressly sanctioned by those ‘* venerable 
fathers."’ But, on the other hand, there was but 
too much reason for the hostility of prince and 
prelate. When deprived of the cup, and declared 
excommunicate, many of the Hussites took up 
arms—thus resolved to carry out to its fullest Wic- 
liff’s celebrated precept. But let it not be sup- 
posed that at this early period religious considera- 
tions were the only, or indeed the chief, cause of 
the disorders which followed. Many flew to arms 
from hatred of the Germanic yoke, many from purer 
motives of patriotism, and some to profit by anar- 
chy and civil war. ‘Tocrush these demonstrations, 
which now assumed a formidable aspect, Sigis- 
mund sent troops into the kingdom, and excesses 
were committed on both sides, as frightful as any 
that ever disgraced a Christian country. But 
general horrors are too vague to fix our atten- 
tion; let us take one individual event out of a 
multitude :— 

“* At Leitmeritz the burgomaster Pichel, a cruel 
and deceitful man, seized in one night twenty-four 
respeetable citizens, among whom was his own son- 
in-law, and threw them into a deep dungeon, near 
St. Michael's gate. When they were half dead 
from cold and hunger, he, assisted by some of the 
imperial officers, had them taken out, under a guard, 
and pronounced upon them the sentence of death. 
They were then chained upon wagons, and con- 
veyed to the banks of the Elbe, to be thrown into 


the water. A multitude of people assembled, with 
the wives and children of the prisoners, making 
great lamentation. The burgomaster’s daughter 
came also, she was his only child, and with clasped 
hands threw herself at his feet, interceding for the 
life of her husband. But the father, harder than 
a stone, said—‘ Spare your tears, you know not 
what you desire. Cannot you have a more worthy 
husband than he?’ Finding her father thus inex- 
orable, she arose and said—‘ Father, you shall not 
give me in marriage again!’ Smiting her breast, 
and tearing her hair, she followed her husband with 
the rest. When the martyrs had arrived at the 
bank of the Elbe, they were thrown from the wag- 
ons ; and, while the boats were preparing, they 
raised their voices, calling heaven and earth to wit- 
ness that they were innocent; then, bidding their 
wives, and children, and friends farewell, they ex- 
horted them to constancy and zeal, and obedience 
to the word of God, rather than the commandments 
of men ; finally they prayed for their enemies, and 
then commended their souls to God. Their hands 
being bound to their feet, they were conveyed in the 
boats to the middle of the river, and there thrown 
into the stream. The banks were lined with exe- 
cutioners, provided with pikes, who took care that 
none should escape ; for when any came floating 
near the shore, although half dead, they were stab- 
bed and forced back to the middle of the river. The 
burgomaster’s daughter, fixing her eyes upon her 
husband, sprang into the river, and embracing him, 
strove hard to draw him from the water. But, as 
it was too deep for her to get a firm footing, and 
she was unable to loosen his bands, they both sank. 
The following day they were found clasped in each 
other’s arms, and were buried in one grave. This 
was done on the 30th of May, 1421.” 

The Hussites, and especially the Taborite por- 
tion of them, were signally merciless, whenever 
er | had the upper hand. 

he Utraquists, we need scarcely observe, in- 
sisted on the communion under both kinds. Many 
of them aimed at nothing more, and separated from 
those who would throw off the papal authority, as 
well as from those who aimed at the establishment 
of a new theocratic republic. The latter formed a 
violent and numerous class, who, to effect their 
objects, would have laid their country in ruins. 
They went so far (and the example was more than 
once followed in subsequent times,) as to court the 
aid of the Turks against their imperial and royal 
master. But this aid was distant, while the means 
of repression were at hand; and when defeated in 
the field, numbers repaired into the mountains and 
forests, to escape the punishment which awaited 
them, and to perform their worship in solitude. 
Yet a greater number remained hidden in the towns, 
ready at any moment to strike another blow for 
civil and religious freedom. In spite of all the 
severities inflicted upon them, the Bohemian Breth- 
ren (thus the republican reformers, the true disci- 
ples of Huss and Wicliff, were denominated, to 
distinguish them from the Utraquists and Calixtines, 
who in doctrine differed little from Rome) could 
not be extirpated. If silent for a time, they were 
sure to break out again with increased fury. The 
successful mission of Luther could not fail to inspire 
them with new courage, since it proved that pope 
and emperor might safely be defied. But this very 
success rather weakened than strengthened them. 
Seeing that the Gospel was now tolerated in other 
parts of Germany, many, both of the lay and clerical 





reformers left Bohemia for scenes less harassed by 
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persecution. Many were these successive emigra- 
tions during the sixteenth century ; but they con- 
sisted not so much of Utraquists, or even of 
moderate Hussites, as of the fanatical reformers, 
we ealled the Roman Catholic Church the porch 
of hell. 

Some were not content with turning their backs 
on the cross: they even spat upon it. Whatcould 
be done with such a spirit? In this day, we can 
easily answer the question: ‘* Let it alone! let it 
exhaust itself!'’ but in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, Europe did not understand such 
policy. Yet even the emperor and pope relaxed so 
far as to allow the use of the cup in 1564—a politic 
measure, since it detached the Utraquists or Calix- 
tines from their fanatic allies. Maximilian II. went 
further still: he would not force conscience, but 
leave it to its peaceful dictates, though he by no 
means intended to place all religious parties on the 
same footing of equality. If he would not perse- 
cute, neither would he remove the civil disabilities 
under which the Protestants labored. Rodolph II., 
indeed, was a bigot ; but for many years he adopted 
the wise policy of his father, and he would pro- 
bably have continued it, had not he found some 
reason for distrusting the loyalty of his reformed 
subjects. He was little pleased with their refusal 
to aid him in his wars, even against the Turks ; for 
he rightly thought that the burden should not fall 
onthe Roman Catholics alone. There is evidence, 
too, for concluding that his spiritual advisers were 
dissatisfied with the indulgence shown to the sec- 
tarians, and always ready to augment his ill-will 
towards them. ee this twofold cause we may 
deduce the persecutions which he frequently sanc- 
tioned in the latter years of his reign. But for all 
this he was compelled, more than once, to declare 
liberty of conscience even to the United Brethren— 
for the Calixtines he had no serious purpose of dis- 
turbing. Still so much exasperation was left in 
the minds of both, or we should rather say, of all 
parties, that any accident was capable of giving it 
vent. In 1618 the reformed chiefs seized three 
functionaries of government at Prague, and threw 
them out of the council chamber window ; and this 
bold step was followed by open rebellion :— 

‘** On the third day after the defenestration, the 
non-Catholic states, the Utraquists, the Brethren, 
the Lutherans, and the Reformed, assembled to- 
gether, and formed a friendly union, appointing 
thirty of the most distinguished among them to con- 
duct the state affairof Bohemia. The governor of 
the castle, Dionys Czernin of Chudenitz, and the 
three counsellors of Prague, were compelled to 
swear allegiance tothem. With an unprecedented 
boldness they banished the Catholic bishop, the 
abbots of Strahow and Braunau, and other pre- 
lates, and published a severe decree against the 
Jesuits, who in consequence were obliged to evacu- 
ate the colleges which they had at Pragae, Krumau, 
Neuhaus and Glatz, and within fourteen days they 
had to leave the country. Whoever granted shel- 
ter to Jesuits, or interceded for them, was held to 
be an enemy to the country. ‘ But thereby,’ says 
Pelzel, ‘ they made men to be their enemies w 
had in their hands the hearts of the Romanist 
monarchs,’ ”’ 

During its short tenure of power, the Protestant 
party disgraced itself by numerousexcesses. Take 
one instance in Moravia, in regard to a priest who 
refused to betray the secrets of confession, and 
who perhaps had no secret to betray :— 

‘* He was dragged to Olmiitz, and there treated 
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as acriminal. They hung him up by his hands, 
his arms being bound behind, and attached weights 
to his feet. ‘This was on the 13th of February. 
Four days after they tormented him again for the 
space of two hours. On the 18th the tormentors 
came to him intoxicated, and Hartman Bucheim 
had him burned with torches! but as he would 
make no confession the executioner threw him 
away. Then Stiebor Ziernowsky and Benedict 
Pruscha commanded that his breast, belly, sides, 
and lips should be burned with pitch, resin, brim- 
stone, and pens dipped in oil ; until the intestines 
could searcely be kept together. ‘This lasted three 
hours, and they declared that it was only by the 
devil’s help he could endure it. He lingered four 
weeks in a dungeon in excruciating pain. On the 
17th of March he died, and the Lutheran alderman 
would only allow him to be buried at the foot of 
the gallows.’’ 

In vain did the emperor invite the rebels to lay 
down their arms. In one sweeping decree they 
banished all the Jesuits ; and when Matthias died 
(1619) they would not acknowledge Ferdinand II. 
as their king. To fortify their cause, they made 
alliance with the neighboring Slavonic States, and 
raised to the throne the Elector Palatine, son-in- 
law of our James ]. Never was choice more inju- 
dicious than this. This ‘‘ winter king’’ soon be- 
came the derision of those who were about his 

rson, and who had the opportunity of discerning 

is character. But why dwell on these events! 
While his troops were fighting on the White Hill, 
near Prague, he was drinking with his boon com- 
anions ; and scarcely was the result known, than 
e fled, leaving his deluded followers to meet as 
they could the storm of vengeance which was burst- 
ing upon them. 
he punishments which followed were designed 
for the rebels rather than the schismatics. ‘Though 
the reformed churches were closed, the ministers 
banished, their books burned, and the Jaity forbid- 
den to worship, no such results would have hap- 
pened, had not the rebellion exasperated the civil 
powers. Yet persecution could not exterminate 
the people; it could only drive them into other 
countries, or silence them for the time; in other 
words, it made hypocrites of all who chose to re- 
main. Thus did the ‘*‘ winter king,’’ (who should 
rather be called the puppet-king,) by his inca- 
pacity, his rashness, bring more evils upon the Pro- 
testant cause in Germany, than all its enemies put 
together. But for the king of Sweden, indeed, 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, who opposed him- 
self to Catholic Europe, it may be doubted whether 
a reformed church would have been left standing 
between the Oder and the Rhine. As it was, forty 
thousand families, including alike the noblest and 
most industrious, had left the kingdom long before 
the close of the seventeenth century. Henee the 
decline in the commerce and civilization of the peo- 
ple; and it was nearly as ruinous to the state as 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had been to 
the French, or the expulsion of the Moriscoes to 
the Spaniards, The fruits of intolerance are every- 
where the same. 

During the eighteenth century there was little 
visible persecution. The progress of the public 
mind was everywhere opposed to it; and it was 
particularly odious to the great, who had tried it to 
so little purpose. Hence the empress Maria The- 
resa had little difficulty in removing some of the 
more oppressive grievances under which the Pro- 
testants groaned. Her son, Joseph II., as is well 
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known, made rapid advances in the career of liber- 
ality. His celebrated edicts of 1781, and the fol- 
lowing year, secured to all dissidents the free ex- 
ercise of their religion in public and private ; and 
as the Jesuits had been suppressed, there was little 
opposition to his enlightened views. He was no- 
bly seconded by some even of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. ‘Thus the bishop of Konigingras, in a pas- 
toral letter to his flock :— 

‘¢* Tn your pulpits,’ he says, * you are entirely to 
abstain from controversial sermons, which are 
equally annoying to both Catholics and Protestants. 
The former must be displeased with the implied 
suspicion, the latter must necessarily be exasper- 
ated by the bitter tone of the discourse. Instead 
thereof, you should explain the gospel on Sundays 
and holydays, in such a manner as to benefit the 
people, both in their spiritual and temporal con- 
dition. ‘This source alone is quite inexhaustible.’ 
He also says, that in the ‘ Concilio Tridentino,’ 
Luther and Calvin are not mentioned by name; 
neither should they name them, nor take away 
books from the people ; and on baptizing or bury- 
ing a Protestant, they were to omit such parts of 
the service as did not suit the party, such as the 
questions concerning faith in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and purgatory.”’ 

Again :— 

*** Be it known unto you, that henceforth no 
one may presume to disturb the domestic peace of 
families, pry into the secrets of private houses, or 
seize a book from any individual. Those who are 
permitted to enjoy liberty of conscience and public 
worship, must necessarily be also left in the enjoy- 
ment of whatever tends.to their spiritual comfort, 
or the divine service to which they adhere.” He 
also prohibits his clergy from using any importu- 
nities towards dying Protestants, and expresses a 
wish that they would no longer be so strict in 
refusing burial in Roman Catholic churchyards, 
but use great discretion, in order to avoid disturb- 
ance among the common people.”’ 

Still more cheering is the fact, that many Cath- 
olie nobles, and some of the bishops and clergy, 
contributed to the erection of new Protestant places 
of worship. For this statement we have the indis- 
putable authority of a Reformed minister, an eye- 
witness of what he relates :— 

‘‘In reference to these contributions, an Evan- 
gelical preacher, who was then living in Bohemia, 
makes the following remarks: ‘The Protestant 
communities received considerable donations to- 
wards the building of their meeting-houses, even 
from the reigning prince, and from some grandees 
of the Roman religion. A noble and enlightened 
Catholic, who is much revered by the Bohemian 
Protestants, made a successful appeal to equally 
noble-minded Catholics, and thus collected consid- 
erable donations on behalf of some provincial com- 
munities. The nobler part of the Catholic clergy 
evinced from the first a spirit of toleration, human- 
ity, and liberality. I rejoice, even now, that I 
have myself been, for nine years, an eye-witness 
of, and a participator in, this beautiful religious 
toleration, and brotherly concord.’ ’’ 

Honor to the government where such sentiments 
could be cherished ! 

In a concluding chapter, our author glances at 
the condition of the exiles who founded the Mora- 
Vian institutions in other parts of Europe. Mora- 
vian they are called from the establishment of 
Herrnhut, near the village of Sehlen, in that prov- 
ince, which establishment is the acknowledged 





metropolis of the United Brethren throughout the 
world. Land being granted the exiles by the Count 
Zinzendorf, the first tree was felled in ee 1722, 
and in ten years the colonists amounted to five 
hundred families. They would soon have counted 
as many thousands, had not a government regula- 
tion (sanctioned, as it appears, by themselves) 
obliged all new comers to locate themselves in other 
countries. Hence Herrnhut may be styled the 
common mother, and the settlements established 
throughout the world as so many filial congrega- 
tions, subject to the spiritual a Of these 
Germany has about eighteen; Denmark two, 
Sweden four, the Netherlands one, Great Britain 
and Ireland twenty, and North America as many. 
The zealous efforts of the society in favor of hea- 
then missions, surpasses everything attempted by 
other churches—regard being had to the paucity 
of its members, and its acknowledged poverty. 
At the commencement of the present year (1845) 
there were four missionary stations in Greenland, 
four in Labrador, half-a-dozen among the wander- 
ing Indians, a host in the West Indies, five in Suri- 
nam, and seven in South Africa. The whole num- 
ber of foreign stations is 61; that of missionaries, 
271; that of the converts and of persons under 
instruction, 62,688! This is really wonderful! 
Honor to the self-devoted men who thus, at the 
peril of their lives, carry the torch of civilization 
and religion into the most barbarous regions of the 
earth! Commanding our respect and admiration, 
they should also have our pecuniary support. 
Who, like them, will open the Book of Knowl- 
edge amidst the everlasting snows of Greenland, 
in the dreary region of Labrador, or under the 
burning sun of Surinam and South Africa? Cer- 
tainly our educated and delicately nurtured clergy 
have done, can do, little for missions in countries 
beyond the pale of civilization, especially under 
climates distinguished for extreme heat or cold. 
For this reason we should doubly cherish the Mora- 
vians, the Wesleyans, and others, who, despising 
personal inconvenience, and even regardless of life 
itself, devote themselves to one great ohject—the 
extirpation of barbarism. 


Curious Lerrer or Cuartes THE First.—At 
the fourth meeting of the Liverpoo] Literary and 
Philosophical Society, the president handed round 
the following letter by King Charles I., then a pris- 
oner in the Isle of Wight, to the governor of New- 
foundland, recommending to his good offices Lady 
Hopkins, the wife of Sir William Hopkins, one of 
his staunch adherents :—‘‘ To Sir David Kirk— 
Your sister, my Lady Hopkins, with her family, 
having occasion to visit you in Newfoundland, I 
thought good to desire you, whether by your ad- 
vice in the business of that country, or otherwise 
in any kind, as her oceasion shall require, to af- 
forde her your best assistance. And althoughe I 
make no question, but this would have bin don, in 
regard to the neere alliance ther is betwixt you ; 
yet I must tell you withall that I wish soe well 
both to her and her husband, that I would not 
omitt to do my part alsoe, whensoever I suppose I 
may stand them in my stead. And doe therefore 
assure you that what kindness you shal] show to 
any of them, I shall take it as an Especial service 
don to my selfe, and be ready to requite it. And 
soe I bidd you hartily farewell And rest Your 
friend, Charles R. Newport Novembe 11th 1645.” 
~—Liverpool Mercury. 















From Sharpe’s London Magazine. 
DUFAVEL’S ADVENTURE IN THE WELL. 


One morning, early in September, 1836, as 
Dafavel, one of the laborers employed in sinking a 
well ata place near Lyons, in France, was about 
to descend, in order to begin his work, one of his 
companions called out to him not to go down, as 
the ground was giving way, and threatened to fall 
in. Dufavel, however, did not profit by the warn- 
ing, but, exclaiming, ‘‘] shall have plenty of time 
to go down for my basket first,” he entered the 
well, which was sixty-two feet in depth. When 
about half way down, he heard some large stones 
falling ; but he nevertheless continued his descent, 
and reached the bottom in safety. After placing 
two pieces of plank in his basket, he was prepar- 
ing to reascend, when he suddenly heard a erash- 
ing sound above his head, and, looking up, he saw 
five of the side supports of the well breaking at 
once. Greatly alarmed, he shouted for assistance 
as loudly as he was able ; but the next moment a 
large mass of the sandy soil fell upon him, preclu- 
ding the possibility of his escape. By a singular 
good fortune, the broken supports fell together in 
such a manner, that they formed a species of arch 
over his head, and prevented the sand from pour- 
ing down, which must have smothered him at 
once. ‘To all appearance, however, he was separ- 
ated from the rest of the world, and doomed to 
perish by suffocation or famine. He had a wife 
and child, who now came into his mind, and the 
thought of them made him feel still more bitterly 
his imprudent obstinacy in descending into the 
well, after being warned of the danger to which 
he was exposing himself. 

But although Dufavel regretted the past and 
feared for the future, he did not give way to de- 


spair. Calm and self-possessed, he raised his 
heart in prayer to God, and adopted every precau- 
tion in his power to prolong his life. His basket 


was fastened to the cord by which he had de- 
scended ; and when his comrades above began to 
pull the rope, in the hope of drawing him up to 
the surface, he observed that, in their vain efforts, 
they were causing his basket to strike against the 
broken planks above him in such a manner, as to 
bring down stones and other things. He there- 
fore cut the rope with his knife, which he had no 
sooner done, than it was drawn up by those at the 
top of the well; and, when his friends saw the 
rope so cut, they knew that he must be alive, and 
determined to make every exertion to save him. 
The hole made by the passage of this rope 
through the sand that had fallen in, was of the 
greatest use to Dufavel ; through it he received a 
supply of fresh air, and, after a while, his friends 
contrived to convey food to him, and even to speak 
to him. Of course he was in utter darkness ; but 
he was enabled, in a curious manner, to keep a 
reckoning of time. A large fly was shut up with 
him, and kept him company all the time that he 
remained there. When he heard it buzzing about, 
he knew that it was day, and when the fly was 
silent, he knew that it wasnight. The fly boarded 
as well as lodged with him ; he was as careful as 
he could not to interrupt it while taking its share 
of his meal; when he touched it, it would fly 
away, buzzing as if offended, but soon return 
again. He often said afterwards, that the com- 
pany of this fly had been a great consolation to 


More skilful persons than the poor laborers of 
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the village of Champvert were soon engaged in the 
attempt to liberate Dufavel. The municipial 
authorities of Lyons procured the assistance of a 
band of military miners, who, under the direction 
of experienced officers, began to form a subter- 
ranean passage for the purpose of relieving him. 
Prayers for his safety were daily offered up in the 
churches of Lyons, and the most intense interest 
prevailed ; it was found necessary to erect a barri- 
cade, and station a guard of soldiers round the 
scene of the accident, to keep off the flocking 
crowd from the neighborhood, all eager to obtain 
news, and see what was being done. 

The cavity at the bottom of the well, over which 
the wooden rafters had so providentially formed a 
sort of roof, was at first about seven feet in height ; 
but owing to the sand constantly running through, 
and pressing down the roof from above, by the 
third day the space became so small, that the poor 
man could no longer stand, or even sit upright, 
but was crushed upon the ground in a peculiarly 

ainful manner, his legs doubled under him, and 
is head pressed on one side against his left shoul- 
der. His arms, however, were free, and he used 
his knife to cut away such parts of the wood work 
as particularly incommoded him, and to widen the 
hole the passage of the rope had made. Through 
this hole, by means of a small bottle, soup and 
wine were let down to him, and, after a few days. 
what was quite as important, a narrow bag to 
receive and bring to the surface the constantly 
accumulating sand, which must soon have smoth- 
ered him, if this means of removing it had not 
been devised, and he had not had ‘strength and 
energy for such a painful labor as the constantly 
filling and refilling the bag soon became. Of 
course, any pressure from above would have forced 
in the temporary roof, so that nothing could be 
attempted in the way of removing the mass of 
sand, &c., that had fallen in. They dared not to 
touch the surface above ; but they contrived, by 
means of a tube, to speak to him. A cousin of 
his, himself a well-digger, was let down for this 
purpose. This man spoke to Dufavel, and as- 
sured him the miners were making progress, and 
would soon reach him ; he inquired after his wife 
and child, and charged his cousin to tell her from 
him, to be of good cheer, and not lose heart; at 
this time he had been a week in the well. 

Day succeeded day, and still the expectations 
of the miners were deceived. ‘They worked night 
and day, but such was the treacherous nature of 
the soil, that neither pickaxe nor shovel could be 
used ; the foremost miner worked upon his knees, 
inserting cauu."sly a flat piece of wood into the 
ground, and afterwards gathering up with his 
hands, and passing to those behind him, the sand 
which he thus disturbed. On the twelfth day of 
his imprisonment, they calculated they were only 
twelve inches from him, and yet it took them two 
days longer before they were able to reach him. 
Every minute the ground was giving way ; and it 
sometimes took them many hours to repair the 
damage that a single moment had produced. Be- 
sides, they felt it necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, when they approached Dufavel ; 
for there was great reason to fear, whenever an 
opening was made, the mass of sand above his 
head would fall down and suffocate him. At 
length, about two o’clock in the morning of Fri- 
day, 16th September, they made a small opening 
into the wel!, just above his shoulders. The poor 
man shouted for joy, and was able with his knife 
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to assist in extricating himself. He was carefully 
conveyed along the horizontal gallery, and wrapped 
in blankets before he was drawn up into the open 
air. Several medical men were in attendance, 
and one of them had him conveyed to his house, 
and put to bed. 

e will not attempt to describe Dufavel’s happ 
meeting with his wife, nor the tears of joy which 
he shed over his infant boy, who did not at first 
recognize him, muffled up as he was obliged to be 
to protect him from the cold, and his chin covered 
with a beard of more than a fortnight’s growth. 
In the evening, he was so well, that Doctor Bien- 
venu consented to his being conveyed to his own 
home ; and he was accordingly transported thither 
in a litter, attended by a great concourse of happy 
and thankful spectators. 





Sacacity or A Cart Horse.—Directly oppo- 
site my residence a church is being erected, and 
during its progress temporary sheds have been put 
up for the use of the workmen, and one as a stable 
for a very fine cart horse, the property of the build- 
er. The extreme docility of this animal attracted 
my attention to him, and since that some of his 
mane@uvres appear to me to border strongly on the 
sense and the powers of reflection. His stable was 
erected at one end of the church: on one occasion 
two poles had been fastened across his usual road 
to it, in order to strengthen the scaffolding ; he 
went up, tried the strength of these first, then find- 
ing that he could neither get over nor under, he 
turned round, and, at a full trot, made the circuit 
of the church, and got to the other side of the 
poles by another path. Here was no straying 
about, and at last finding his way, but a fixed re- 
solve to go round, as if an idea had at once flashed 
across his mind. Another day, a wagon had been 
put standing in the narrowest part of his road to 
the stable: he looked and tried each side, but 
found there was not space enough for him to pass ; 
he took very little time for consideration, but put 
his breast against the back part of the wagon, and 
shoved it on to a wider part of the road, then de- 
liberately passed on one side to his stable. Could 
human wisdom have done better? But to crown all 
his maneeuvres, I mention the following as being, 
I consider, very extraordinary. During the winter 
a large wide drain had been made, and over this 
strong planks had been placed for our friend, the 
cart horse, to pass over to hisstable. It had snowed 
during the night, and froze very hard in the morn- 
ing. How he passed over the planks on going out 
to work I know not, but on being turned loose from 
the cart at breakfast, he came up to them, and I 
saw his fore-feet slip; he drew back immediately, 
and seemed for a moment at a loss how to get on. 
Close to these planks a cart-load of sand had been 
placed: he put his fore-feet on this, and looked 
wistfully to the other side of the drain. ‘The boy 
who attends this horse, and who had gone round by 
another path, seeing him stand there, called him. 
The horse immediately turned round, and set about 
scraping the sand most vigorously, first with one 
foot then the other. The boy, perhaps wondering 
what he would be at, waited to see. When the 
planks were completely covered with sand, the 
horse turned round again, and unhesitatingly 
walked over, and trotted up to his stable and driver. 
—Sporting Magazine. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


A younc man of eighteen or twenty, a student 
in a university, took a walk one day with a pro- 
fessor, who was commonly called the student’s 
friend, such was his kindness to the young man 
whose office it was to instruct. 

While they were walking together, and the pro- 
fessor was seeking to lead the conversation to 
grave subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes lying 
in their path, which they supposed to belong to a 
poor man who was at work close by, and who had 
nearly finished his day’s work. 

The young student turned to the professor say- 
ing, ‘* Let us play the man a trick; we will hide 
his shoes, and conceal ourselves behind those 
bushes, and watch his perplexity when he cannot 
find them.”’ 

‘*My dear friend,’’ answered the professor, 
‘*we must never amuse ourselves at the expense 
of the poor. But you are rich, and you may give 
yourself a much greater pleasure by means of this 
poor man. Put a dollar into each shoe, and then 
we will hide ourselves.’’ 

The student did so, and then placed himself with 
the professor behind the bushes close by, through 
which they could easily watch the laborer, and 
see whatever wonder or joy he might express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work, and 
came across the field to the path, where he had 
left his coat and shoes. While he put on the coat, 
he slipped one foot into one of his shoes ; but feel- 
ing something hard, he stooped down and found 
the dollar. Astonishment and wonder were seen 
upon his countenance ; he gazed upon the dollar, 
turned it around, and looked again and again ; then 
he looked around him on al) sides, but could see 
no one. 

Now he put the money in his pocket and pro- 
ceeded to put on the other shoe, but how great his 
astonishment when he found the other dollar! His 
feelings overcame him; he fell upon his knees, 
looked up to heaven and uttered aloud a fervent 
thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his wife, sick 
and helpless, and his children without bread, whom 
this timely bounty from some unknown hand would 
save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, and 
tears filled his eyes. 

‘* Now,”’ said the professor, ‘‘ are you not much 
better pleased than if you had played your intended 
trick ?”’ 

**O, dearest sir,’’ answered the youth, ** you 
have taught me a lesson now that I will never 
forget. I feel now the truth of the words which 
I never before understood, ‘‘ It is better to give 
than to receive.”’ 

We should never approach the poor but with 
the wish to do them good.—Christian Register. 


9 





True eloquence I find to be none, but the seri- 
ous and hearty love of truth; and that, whose 
mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire 
to know good things, and with the dearest charity 
to infuse the knowledge of them into others, when 
such a man would speak, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at com- 





mand, and in well ordered files, as he would wish, 
fall aptly into their own places.— Milton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, 14 April, 1846. 

Tue British public is not likely to know the 
truth in regard to the Oregon dispute. The Times, 
the Morning Chronicle, and the Examiner studious- 
ly misrepresent the action of our government. The 
case as stated by them is that we claim the whole 
of Oregon, and will listen to nothing less. The 
important point, that we offered to make the 49th 
degree our boundary is thus put out of view. No 
doubt the offer became generally known at the 
time, but then it was withdrawn, and ignorance 
of foreign affairs, and especially of American 
affairs, is so great among the voters of Great Brit- 
ain, that there is little difficulty in stamping upon 
them the impression, that we are now preparing 
to ‘‘ drive British subjects out of the whole terri- 
tory.”’ 

In this view of the matter, as well as some oth- 
ers, we regret that our government was so concise 
upon this point, in its language declining to submit 
to arbitration. It did refer to the proof of his de- 
sire for amicable settlement which the President 
had given before the whole world, and this was 
sufficiently intelligible to the government of Great 
Britain. But to the public it was not so. It is 
not generally understood at home, and far less in 
England. And as the ultimate reference in both 
countries, is to the mass of the community, it is well 
to take every opportunity of informing it, by ever 
so frequent repetition. ‘* Line upon line.’”?” We 


do not say that our offer should have been repeat- 
ed, nor that arbitration should have been accepted. 
But the manner of refusal, we think, was unfortu- 
nate in itself, as not adapted to show the true state 
of the matter even to candid minds ; and besides, it 
was capable of being readily misrepresented to our 


great disadvantage. 

We desire to speak with diffidence, having strong 
confidence in the better information and better 
judgment of the government. Upon one point we 
suspect that the friends of peace are not rightly in- 
formed. ‘They think the British government is 
ready to settle the question. We do not. If they 
were, why was it not done long ago? That gov- 
ernment has always kept up open questions, as if 
for the purpose of ‘* establishing a raw.”’ 

We look upon the war ih India, as one of the ar- 
guments which may weigh with England—and we 
copy the following judicious thoughts from the 
New York True Sun: 


** InpicaTive Pornts In THE News From Inpra. 
—There are several peculiar circumstances discern- 
ible in the British news from India, that seem to be 
worth a little closer scrutiny than they appear to 
have generally attracted, and which are the more 
inciteable to curiosity on account of the very suspi- 
cious efforts of the British authorities, both in In 
dia and England, to conceal them under plausible 
misrepresentations. They nevertheless protrude 
with enough distinctness through the thin India- 
rubber covering which is strained over them, to 
convince us that the finger-nail belongs to a 
finger. 

‘In his well-known explanation of the alleged 
causes of the present formidable hostility of the 
Sikh army inthe Punjaub, given by the British 
premier in the house of commons on the 3d ult., 
he stated it to be ‘ quite clear that the main object 
of the governors, the principal landed proprietors, 
and chiefs in that country, has been to provoke a 
collision with the British army, not for the purpose 


of sustaining the military reputation of their own 
country, but for freeing themselves from subjection 
to an insubordinate and licentious force, by saci- 
ficing it in the conflict.’ And he added with much 
ostensible positiveness, ‘that, sir, has been the 
main object of the public policy which has guided 
the decision and acts of the government of the 
Punjaub, for some time past.’ Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, too, in the introductory portion of his de- 
spatch from the camp at Ferozepore, Dec. 31, 
makes the same statement, which amounts simply 
to this, that the government of the Punjaub, instead 
of being treacherous towards the British governor- 
general, was treacherous towards its own army, and 
scheming for its destruction, after the manner of 
David toward Uriah! It is unnecessary to say how 
thoroughly this flimsy theory is contradicted by all 
the circumstances of the case—by the immensely 
superior force, the unprecedented amount of ar- 
tillery, the elaborate entrenchments and mines, 
and the experienced, skilful, and indomitably brave 
commanders with which the intended victims were 
and still are provided—and contradicted yet more 
emphaticall by the actual position of affairs as dis- 
closed in the news by the last arrival. Indeed 
there is something of the risible in the profound 
complacency with which Sir Robert Peel speaks 
of this anticipated immolation of the superior force 
to the inferior, especially when it is recollected that 
these same hecatombs for sacrifice were the bold 
invaders of the British province and not the mere 
defenders of their own. It is barely possible that 
the female regent, and her profligate advisers, at 
the debauched court at Lahore, may have been 
weak and wicked enough to cherish this unnatural 
object ; but it is far more probable that there is a 
deep and consummate understanding between the 
government at Lahore and the chiefs in the field ; 
that the regent, however personally desirous of 
maintaining a specious alliance with her British 
neighbors, and evading an open breach of faith, 
has influential advisers more wily and sagacious 
than fratricidal and weak ; and that the only dupes 
in the case, if any such there really be, are the 
British authorities, who give circulation to the no- 
tion. 

‘* But it is extremely doubtful whether Sir Rob- 
ert Peel believed a syllable of his own story, for he 
inadvertently contradicted it himself. In exoner- 
ating Sir Henry Hardinge from the blame of ne- 
glecting the defence of the Sutlej, he said, ‘ There 
were good reasons why my gallant friend did not 
collect, for the last two or three years, an immense 
native and European army on the banks of the 
Sutlej. Constant efforts were made hy the govern- 
ment and the military leaders of the army of the 
Punjaub to corrupt our forces.” He had said, 
only half an hour previous, that the government 
and the military were not acting in concert but in 
opposition ; and that the former was actuated by a 
desire to perfidiously sacrifice the latter, on account 
of their insubordination to its authority. Here, 
however, in his anxious zeal to defend his gallant 
friend from the imputation of supineness in precan- 
tion, he unwarily admits that the government and 
the military were confidentially concerting and act- 
ing together, in ‘constant efforts,’ against the 
British government and its forces. And events 
concur to prove that, in this inadvertency, he be- 
trayed the alarming truth which policy had induced 
him to disguise. But that policy is bad, which 





aggravates, in its failure, the effects it was adopted 
to avert; and it can scarcely be doubted that the 
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discovery, by the British people and fundholders, 
of the state of things in India which the premier 
and the governor-general endeavored to conceal, 
will be rendered more appalling and depressing by 
the abortive effort ; for suspicion is the companion 
shadow of deceit, magnifying its stature and stride. 

** The government and the army of the Punjaub 
being thus united, not merely to resist but assail 
the power of England in India, we are led to ex- 
amine some other equivocal points, projecting from 
the smooth surface of the British accounts. The 
efforts to ‘ corrupt the native troops in the British 
service ’—in more appropriate terms, to revive 
their natural fraternal feelings into a patriotic co- 
operation with their nobler and more independent 
brethren, to achieve the emancipation of their com- 
mon country—have left strong marks of success. 
Not only in the sanguinary action of the 18th, 
Qist and 22d of December, in which the English 
claim the victory, did many of these troops throw 
down their arms and leave the Europeans to their 
fate in the conflict, but the stubborn fact that the 
British commanders were unable to drive the Sikhs 
from their frontier positions, or even so to keep 
them on the defensive as to prevent the determined 
and heroically aggressive movements that they 
have since pursued, is an impressive proof that 
those commanders had not enough confidence 
in the fidelity of the great native majority of their 
force to venture upon a step otherwise demanded 
by every principle of policy, and heretofore in- 
variably adopted. Sir Robert Peel, in the elab- 
orate speech already cited, was compelled to admit 
that there were ‘ politic reasons’ for not keeping 
a large body of native troops in immediate contact 
with their free countrymen on the other side of the 
Sutlej, and the same reasons were probably poten- 
tial against employing them in hostile pursuit 
across so perilous a rubicon. It is to the probable 
reluctance, moreover, of this native portion of the 
Anglo-Indian army to commence and continue the 
slaughter of their neighbors and countrymen, that 
may be ascribed the extraordinary number of Brit- 
ish officers which fell in urging them to the attack 
—a number unprecedented, it is said, in any ac- 
tion, since the days of Marlborough. 

‘* The aspect of this condition of the army leads 
us to another point, equally pregnant with suspi- 
cion, namely, the doubtful allegiance of the sur- 
rounding provinces, on the British side of the fron- 
tier. Sir Henry Hardinge ominously confesses 
that ‘ there were reasons for believing that disaffec- 
tion did exist, and would be exhibited with activity 
on the first favorable opportunity, and particularly 
if any reverse should attend our arms.’ ‘This ad- 
mission may safely be estimated at more than its 
extorted weight, and the reverse of arms here per- 
spectively depicted as so fruitful of new disasters, 
would probably yield a heavier crop, over a far 
wider field, than any British account, however 
candid, would willingly anticipate. 

** Another circumstance, too superficially con- 
cealed to escape notice, is the number of European 
officers of demonstrated skill and valor—some of 
them soldiers of distinction and celebrity—who are 
already in the service of the Punjaub government, 
and rivalling the best and bravest of the British 
generals in the discipline and power of array which 
they impart to the native troops. This is a new 
obstacle to the progress and security of the British 
domination in India, which it has not hitherto had 
to encounter. A rumor is said to be rife in certain 
quarters in London, that the Emperor of Russia 





has extended a long arm and weighty purse to pro- 
mote this unwonted means of resistance, as well as 
to supply the Punjaub army with the prodigious 
amount of artillery with which it is so unexpectedly 
found to be provided. We have seen a private let- 
ter from a well informed source in London to a 
gentleman in this city, in which this rumor is given 
with much cireumstantiality and great force of evi- 
dence. 

‘* Viewing, therefore, all these circumstances in 
connexion, they seem to warrant a conjecture that 
the British power in India is approaching a severer 
crisis than any which it has hitherto surmounted. 
The sanguinary check and temporary defeat of the 
British arms in Affghanistan, doubtless gave birth 
to this still more formidable outbreak in the Pun- 
jaub ; and the success, however transitory, of this 
new insurrection, will essentially encourage other 
revolts, until they spread and take root like the 
branches of the banyan tree of the country, and 
form an impervious circumvallation. Much will 
depend upon the result of the grand confiict which 
the last intelligence announced as being nigh at 
hand, if not already commenced. Without under- 
rating the immense resources of the British gov- 
ernment in India, or depreciating the unquestion- 
able bravery of her troops, it seems impossible that 
she should much longer continue to hold more than 
a hundred millions of the human race in subjection 
and tribute to a colonial authority, afier those mil- 
lions shall have discovered the secret of indepen- 
dence, in a combined and simultaneous resistance.”’ 


The National Intelligencer contains another let- 
ter from Mr. Walsh, parts of which we copy : 


‘* Paris, Feb. 15, 1846. 

‘* Tbrahim Pacha is impatiently expected in Paris, 
but may not arrive until April. ‘The regal honors 
which are lavished on the heir of Mehemet Ali 
may excite suspicion in Great Britain of new 
French designs on Egypt. Ibrahim, for a Turk, 
was an able general, and but for European interpo- 
sition would have made himself master of Constan- 
tinople. In his youth he was a debauchee and 
prone to cruelty ; but his spirit and morals under- 
went a gradual improvement. A distinguished 
gentleman, who was a guest at some of the splen- 
did entertainments given to the pacha in the south, 
has related to me that, on one occasion, as soon as 
he arrived at the chateau, where a brilliant compa- 
ny was assembled eager to see him, he requested 
a bed, pleading excessive fatigue, and remained 
shut up in a chamber until the company departed ; 
on another, he at once asked for a pipe and passed 
his evening reclined on a sofa amidst the fumes. 
However, he can behave with the most dignified 
decorum, and appears in very rich and graceful 
costume. 

** We have the budget of the Spanish minister of 
finance—sixty-two millions of dollars expenses of 
the state for 1846; royal household nearly three 
millions ; sixteen millions for the army ; nearly six 
millions for secular clergy and religious congrega- 
tions; marine, commerce, and colonies, some four 
millions. 

‘The number of La Revue des Deux Mondes, for 
the Ist instant, may add to the reputation of the 
work. In the first article, there is a notice of La- 
mennais’ translations of the Bible, which the abbé 
would wish to render ‘an oracle of democracy.’ 
He proclaims that the present generation are begin- 
ning to apply, politically and civilly, those sacred 
texts which call all nations to fraternity, equality, 
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and liberty. This application had been made many 
generations ago, and by more able expounders than 
the new translator. In France, during the religious 
wars of which Lacretelle has furnished the best 
history, the preachers taught democracy with the 
Bible as their manual. The reviewer says of La- 
mennais’ performance, that, under the form of a 
commentary appended to each chapter, he has re- 
sumed his preaching of evangelical radicalism. The 
second article is an ample and very interesting sur- 
vey (41 pages) of the life, character, labors, and 
peculiarities of Augustus Von Schlegel, whose 
critical powers and leanings are likewise skilfully 
treated. Schlegel lived twelve years with Madame 
de Stael. The reviewer is earnest in representing 
the attachment as purely platonic, which was not 
the opinion of the censorious world. The disserta- 
tion on Aristarchus (25 pages) is by an accom- 
plished scholar, KE. Egger. This is better wrought 
and more engaging and instructive than any article 
in the British magazines of this month. All that 
could be mentioned as new and authentic on Aris- 
tarchus is thoroughly digested, and with lucid eru- 
dition. It is a superior essay on the whole. The 
next article—an account of the new religious creeds 
and sects of Germany—does not rival the English 
expositions, nor some reports of travellers to the 
London and Paris daily papers, but it may be re- 
commended as agreeably discursive, with the merit 
of diversified information. In this number of the 
Review, St. Beuve has furnished an ingenious and 
elegant report of the reception of de Vigny by the 
French Academy, of which there is a mention in 
one of my former epistles. He apologizes for 
Count Mole’s severity to the new academician ; in 
general, the current is against the count, who vio- 
lated the laws of courtesy and generosity, with airs 
of high breeding and varnished phrases. Two or 
three pages of the political chronicle of the Review 
are occupied with the debate in the chambers on 
the Texas question. ‘The sentiments of the 
deputies,’ it says, ‘ were too obvious. Respect- 
ing neutral rights, they were nearly unanimous for 
every observer. Mr. Guizot will have to disguise 
better his future aid to England. When France 
recognized the independence of Texas in 1838, 
she did not act from political or commercial con- 
siderations, but to be revenged of Mexico, against 
which power she then had griefs known to all the 
world.’ 

‘* A pamphlet of ninety-four pages on the La Pla- 
ta question appeared here last week, and is ascribed 
to the Argentine Legation. It bears title ‘ Mission 
of Mr. Ouseley and Baron Deffandis to the Rio de 
la Plata—followed by a refutation of their joint 
manifesto.’ The contents are curious, and quite 
conclusive against the mediators at the cannon’s 
mouth. The diplomatic history is from authentic 
official notes and conferences hitherto inedited. 
The well-designed and conducted intervention of 
our chargé d’affaires, Mr. Brent, occupies some 
pages. Mr. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen seem to 
be involved and refuted on all sides. Mr. Calhoun 
spoke justly when he reprobated the intervention 
and war of the allies in the Rio de la Plata asa 
heinous outrage; the present disclosures prove it 
worse. 

‘* A speaker, cf statistical authority, stated, at a 
late public meeting in England, that the number of 
British families resident abroad was at least one 
hundred thousand, with average annual incomes of 
three hundred pounds sterling ; ‘ which amounted 
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try, ‘chiefly on account of the dearness of living 
at home.’ 

‘* Mr. Guizot laid much stress, in his speeches on 
the benefits which accrued to Europe from the sys- 
tem of the balance of power, in order to recommend 
his plan of extending it to the American hemi- 
sphere. Some of your politicians will, no doubt, 
look into the annals of Europe for a demonstration 
of the true nature and effects of the system, which 
are far from warranting the language and argument 
of the French minister. ‘The subject is well treat- 
ed, ina few pages by Mr. Wheaton, in his Ele- 
ments of International law, part 2d, ch. I. His 
general opinion is this : 

‘** The balance of power, or preventive policy, 
has been the pretext of the most bloody and de- 
structive wars waged in modern times, some of 
which have certainly originated in well-founded 
apprehensions of peril to the independence of 
weaker states, but the greater part have been 
founded on insufficient reasons, disguising the real 
motives by which princes and cabinets have been 
influenced.’ 

‘* Tt seems to be arranged that the Duc d’Aumale, 
third son of Louis Philippe, who fleshed his valor 
in Algeria, and held the government of a province, 
shall soon proceed to Algiers on an errand of refor- 
mation, military and civil. You may form an idea 
of the unceremonious radical comments by these 
from the National: 

*** The intermeddling of the princes in the affairs 
of Algeria has been hitherto much more injurious 
than efficacious. In the military expeditions the 
members of Louis Philippe’s family have never 
been but lamentable clogs. It is not forgotten 
among the mishaps, that the Duke of Nemours 
nearly marred the success of a battle and rendered 
abortive a most important expedition. Marshal 
Bugeaud—practised courtier as he is—ventured, 
nevertheless, to declare that the presence of the 
princes at the head of our columns was exceedingly 
inconvenient and embarrassing, and sometimes even 
dangerous. The Duke d’Aumale’s mission must be 
sterile in a political or administrative sense : under 
every point of view, it excites surprise and distrust.’ 

** The deputies have hammered a bill to prevent 
the falsification of wines—a business which begins 
with the wine-grower and ceases only with the last 
sale, wherever that may take place. It is under- 
stood that three hogsheads of wine are made out of 
every one imported into this capital, by the addi- 
tion of aleohol, water, and coloring matter. This, 
observe the journals, is poison for the lower class- 
es ; and when they get admission into the hospitals 
they are dosed even there with a pestilent mixture. 
The bill has passed with severe penalties for adul- 
terations, but without the corps of official ‘asters 
that the ministry proposed to create in all the grape 
departments.”’ 





New Booxs.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
issued, as vols. 10 and 11 of their new miscellany, 
the very interesting ‘‘ Journal of Researches into 
the Natural History and Geology of the countries 
visited during the voyage of H. M. S. Beagle round 
the World, by Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S.” 
Such books will give a high character to this eie- 
gant series. 

From the same publishers we have received, The 
Commander of Malta, by Eugene Sue ; Westward 
Ho! by James K. Paulding, (select Pocket Novels, 
No. 11;) Elizabeth Benton, or Religion in connec- 





to thirty millions sterling’ spent out of the coun- 





tion with Fashionable Life. 





